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Financial, 
scandal 
hits Israel 


Development funds 

in.shaky Swiss bank 
᾿ Special correspondent of 

‘The Christian Science Monttor 


Tel Aviv, Israel 
The Ἡλι troubles of the Inter- ἡ 
national Credit Bank in Switzerland 
have triggered a scandal in Israel. 
Israelis are disturbed not so much 
Ἐν tas ston ot fs ῥοκαῖοῖο Ss (some 


velopment ended ἰῷ as. risk money. 
with letterbox firma in :the pocket 
uropean state of Liechtenstein, atex 
haven. - 

.A large part of this money came 
from the Israel Corporation, aholding 


belong to the Jewish people, not to the 
Government of Israel. Therefore, the 
‘government bought only a token 8.8: 
percent of the shares. 

One of the major non-Taraeli share- 
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Sica begins the task 
ofjforming a jury 


beg with U.S. District Court Judge 
Joni. J. Sirica’s announcement that 


= all' would be sequestered for 


ito four months. 
on the first day 42 out of the 


Thursday, if needed, with a total of 
826 potential) jurors in all. 


Frem them will be chosen the 12 


to Watergate-censored 


- mews, Jand sharing a, mutual life for 


the next few months. 

They will be serving in an historic 
trial.in-which 5 top Nixon aides are 
charged With to cover up 
the Watergate break-in episode. 

Prospective jurors began rising in 
waves'after Judge Siriea asked that 
any of them who had reasons not to be 
sequestered should stand. He made 


wishing to be excused, as the judge 


- sat on bis bench surrounded by law- 


yers. Above them, in the large blond 
‘ceremonial 


Moses, Solon, _ Justinian, and Ham. 
murabi. 


Below the Statues and the judge 
were three rectangular tables at 
which sat four of the five defendants 
with their lawyers: former. White 
House chief of staff H. R. Haldeman 
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End of U. 5, baby boom - 
offers taxpayers respite 


Falling school enrollments. give 
Americans ἃ welcome: opportunity ἴα ᾿ 
cut school costs:.without .impairing 
quality. First ofa series, 

By Cynthia Parsons 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


‘The end of the postwar baby boom 
is the best news for hard-pressed U,S. 


taxpayers in more than three de- 06 


rs the first ‘time in ἃ quarter 
century, citizens and school officials 
can take time to look closely at how 


enormous. 

According to the US. Census; ‘the 
falling birthrate means that there are 
Yow half a million fewer children 
aged four than aged five — and half a 
Taillion fewer aged three than. aged 
four. The same gap exists between 
twos and threes, and ones and twos. 

So cities such as Los Angeles, which 
had to build, on average, a school a 
day to keep up with enrollments 
@uring the 1950's, now have empty 
classrooms. They face the prospect of 
closing down entire schools. = 

ΤῊ many towns, the school budget is 
larger than the budgets of more than 
half the industries and husinessee. 


coma ‘Leadon 


‘ing or experfence. " δὴ 
When 8 business needs to ‘produce 
more for less in order to show 8 profit, 


economical'ways of-servicing branch . 


stores or offices, ‘of handling payroll, 
talnigg inventory 


éach, 
relation 30 cities expectations. 

The U.S. has been so Mend just 
providing déske, chairs, books, and 
teachers for ari expanding population 
that it hasn't really begun to find out 
where it is Wasting money or where 
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Curb growth rate, 
nations warned 


Simon calls inflation world’s No. 1 problem, 
blames excessive fiscal, monetary policies 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
_ The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The latest in an urgent series of 
warnings about the future of world 
economic prosperity has come in 
Washington, this time from U.S. Trea- 
sury Secretary William E. Simon. 

The warning underscores the grow- 
ing seriousness with which current 
inflation, caused in large part by the 
soaring price of oll, is viewed within 
the Ford administration. 

Mr. Simon, speaking just a few days 
after a double-barreled warning on oi) 
prices by President Ford and Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger, said 
that the world confronts “inflationary 
forces so strong and so persistent"’ 
they threaten ‘‘not only the prosper- 
ity, but even the stability of our 
societies.” 

Thus Mr. Simon, recently named 
‘President Ford's top economic offi- 
cial, deseribes inflation as the ‘‘No. 1 
problem” facing the world, as well as 
the United States. 

Time and again, in his address 
Tuesday to the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) and in private 
conversation, Mr. Simon hammered 
on the need for industrialized nations 
to fight inflation by slowing their 
economic-growth rates. 

“Excessive fiscal and monetary 
policies,"’ he says — that is, spending 
by governments and private citizens 
beyond their means — is the major 
cause of the present inflation. 

“A protracted continuation of in- 
flation at present rates,” Mr. Simon 
told the IMF, ‘‘would place destruc- 


U.S. ‘tilts’ 
toward 
Turkey? ~ 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Strong efforts by President Ford 
and Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger to block punitive Senate 
action against Turkey may 
strengthen the impression of a Ford- 


behind its efforts to ensure that 
American aid of all kinds is not 
arbitrarily cut off to Turkey under a 
Senate amendment sponsored by Sen. 
Thomas F’. Eagieton (D) of Missouri. 

The Eagleton rationale is that Tur- 
key used U.S. arms to occupy one- 
third of the island of Cyprus in 
defiance of opposition by Greece and 
Greek Cypriots. 

The President's threat to veto the 
Eagleton amendment came after he 
had heard an urgent plea from Secre- 
tary Kissinger, who telephoned from 
New York to say that he believed he 
was making progress toward a settle- 
ment between Greeks and Turks on 
the Cyprus issue, and that 2 Senate 
attempt to force his hand would upset 

*Please turn to Page 6 


tive strains on the framework of our 
present [world] institutions — finan- 
cial, socia), and political." 

Though the Treasury chief was not 
speaking solely of the United States, 
his remarks indicate that budgetary 
and monetary restraint will remain 
cornerstones of the economic policy 
which President Ford will unveil 
shortly. 

Other pressing global problems, the 
U.S. Treasury chief told the IMF, 
include the recycling of ol! funds and 
world "access to many primary prod- 
ucts,” 

So far, Arab and other ol] producers 
have been “‘responsible and conserva- 
tive” in investing thelr surplus funds 
in a way that has not been '‘destab:liz- 
ing.’* Nonetheless, he concedes, 


* Please turn to Page 4 


Ford builds 
grass-roots 


channels 


His aim: keeping 
the public informed 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

President Ford has told associates 
that he will go “far more than half 
way" to “keep communications 
open’’ with the press, the American 
people, and with Congress. 

He has begun what he promises will 
be “‘frequent" press conferences at a 
pace that should, he hopes, satisfy 
both the media and the public. 

He is moving around the United 
States frequently talking to and meet- 
ing with grass-roots Americans. 

He is also beginning to consult with 
experts, first from the economy, but, 
in succeeding weeks, from a wide 
variety of groups — the elderly, the 
young, ethnics, blacks, the academic 
community, professional, farm, envi- 
ronmental, urban, and more. 

Now, in addition to his continuing 
Gtalogue with congressional leaders, 
Mr. Ford has decided to do precisely 
what Richard Nixon refused to do: He 
will go over to Capitol Hill and explain 
his own Watergate-related action — 
his pardoning of Mr. Nixon. 

This decision to appear before a 
House judiciary subcommittee goes 
far beyond the expectations of that 
group. A subcommittee member, 
Rep. William L. Hungate (D) of 
Missouri had sent along 15 pardon- 
related questions to the President and 
had asked for written answers in 
return. 

Obviously, the President has no- 
ticed that the adverse public reaction 
to the pardon has not disappeared, as 
he had hoped it would. 

‘This appearance before Congress is 
8. means of providing explanations 
that could diminish the antl-Ford 
feeling that sprang up after the 
pardon. 


*Piease turn to Page 6 


Makarios shadow 
lengthening over Cyprus 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirnt, Lebanon 
The shadow of exiled President 


᾿ whelmingly popular among a major- 


ity of Greek Cypriots, at least 15,000 of 
whom demonstrated for him last 


- Sunday in the Greek Cypriot port of 


Limassol. But the Archbishop, who 
has been abroad since his ouster last 
July by the former Greek military 
junta, would be welcomed back παὶ- 
ther by the Greek and Turkish Gov- 
ernments, the Turkish occupation 
forces in northern Cyprus, nor even 
by a minority of Greek Cypriots. 
Athens, Ankara, London, and other 
capitals concerned by the Cyprus 
question, in Washington, 
where U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger is preparing a trip to 
Arab states and Israel Oct, 9-18, are 
all weighing the possible effects of the 
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Kissinger 
cluiches 


slippery 
Cyprus 


By David Anable 
Statf correspondent of 
The Christian Sclence Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 

While nearly ἃ quarter of a million 
refugees huddle in the open on the 
beautiful Mediterranean island of 
Cyprus anxiously eyeing the first 
signs of approaching winter, Henry A. 
Kissinger here in New York is making 
a determined effort to talk away some 
of the obstacles keeping them either 
from thelr old homes or from new 
ones. 

But solving the problems of the 
refugees in itself poses the most basic 
questions of a Cyprus settlement: 

Who is going to be allowed to live 
where? And, hence, what is going to 
be the ultimate shape of the political 
compromise between the two commu- 
nities? 

The U.S. Secretary of State’s secret 
discussions of these issues with the 
foreign ministers of Greece and Tur- 
key are only the first tentative steps 
down the negotiating road. There is at 
present no question of any Mideast- 
type U.S. mediation. 

All three governments involved — 
Greek, Turkish, and Cypriot — are in 
flux. None appears strong enough 
right now to make the major com- 
promises which a final settlement will 
demand. 


Elections loom 


In Athens, the Greek Government 
of Prime Minister Constantine Cara- 
manHs faces its first elections next 
month, 

In Ankara, the Turkish Premier 
during the Cyprus crisis, Bulent Ece- 
vit, has been unable to form a new 
government. His leading opponent, 
the rightest Suleyman Demirel, now 
is trying to do so. But fresh elections 
appear the most Likely way out of the 
impasse. 

On Cyprus itself, acting President 
Glafkos Clerides operates under the 
shadow of the controversial Arch- 
bishop Makarios. The exiled Arch- 
bishop-President, ousted by the July 
15 coup, keeps the Cyprus politica! pot 
simmering by frequent affirmations 
of his intention to return. 

The Makarios strategy appears to 
be to stay in the limelighton the broad 
stage — he was scheduled to address 
the UN General Assembly Tuesday 
night as President of Cyprus — while 
leaving the political nitty-gritty to Mr. 
Clerides. 

His backstage maneuverings are 


Turk crisis 
over spoils 
of Cyprus 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Ankara, Turkey 

Turkey's continuing Cabinet crisis, 
now entering Its third week, amounts 
to a quarrel over the political spoils of 
Cyprus. 

Outgoing Premier Bulent Ecevit 
insists on early national elections. As 
“Itberator'’ of Cyprus, he could ex- 
pect to lead his Republican People's 
Party (RPPi to victory. giving Tur- 
key its first moderately left-wing 
parliamentary majority. 

Turkey's right-wing parties refuse 
to join a coalition to hold the fort until 
new elections. They want a spell in 
power to increase thelr own influence 
before going to the nation. Although 
the right-wing parties together have a 
parliamentary majority, they are 
unable to form thelr own coalition 
because of bitter personal rivalries 
among thelr leaders. 

Suleyman Demirel, now offered the 
Opportunity to form a government, 
appears unlikely to succeed except at 
the price of standing aside personally 
— ἃ gesture tantamount to political 
sulcide. If Mr, Demirel] fails, Turkey's 
President Koroturk can invite Mr. 
Ecevit to form a minority govern- 
ment. If it is twice defeated in 
Parliament. under the Turkish Con- 
stitution the President could order 
new elections, which otherwise re- 
quire the presently unobtainable par 
lamentary majority. 


National conviction 

Underlying this cumbersome, time- 
consuming procedure ts a strong 
national conviction here that Tur- 
key’s man of destiny is Mr. Ecevit, 
who ultimately must lead the govern. 
ment. 

In an interview Mr. ἘΠ 
caretaker Premier, ἰλειυίδα ἈΝ teen 
prolonged Cabinet crigig in no wa: 
impaired Turkey's ability to προθείς 
about Cyprus. However, he indicated 


said to be an underlying reason 
behind Monday's suspension of the 
talks between Mr. Clerides and Vice- 
President Rauf Denktash (the Tur 
kish Cypriot leader) which had pre- 
viously succeeded in arranging ex- 
changes of the sick, the elderly, and 
prisoners of war. 


Fundamental problems 


The Clerides-Denktash talks, and 
the Kissinger New York probes, are 
faced with four fundamental prob- 
lems: 

1. Geography: Turkish forces now 
hold about 40 percent of the island. 
Mr. Ecevit's aim was to convert a 
substantial proportion of this into 4 
Turkish-Cypriot area which would be 
federated with the remaining Greek- 
Cyprict area into an independent 
Cyprus state. 

The Greek side is still aiming at a 
“cantonal” solution with a variety of 
Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot 
enclaves rather than the division- 
with-federation which the Greeks fear 
is only one remove from partition 
(each segment coming directly under 
the control of either Greece or Tur- 
key). 

The Greeks add that the Turkish- 
Cypriot areas should be in proportion 
to the Turks’ 18 percent of the island's 
population. The Turks dismiss this as 
wholly ‘unrealistic,’ not least since 
Turkish-Cypriots are mainly farmers 
needing proportionately more space. 


Federal solution? 

Despite their misgivings, the greeks 
appear to be moving toward accep- 
tance of some form of federal solu- 
tion. But the sides are far apart on 
how much territory each would con- 
trol. 

2. Population. The Turks are de- 
termined that an absolute minimum 
of 50 percent Cypriots (and preferably 
much higher) should eventually live 
in the Turkish-Cypriot area. But this 
would involve a massive population 
shift. 

The Greek side utterly opposes any 
such population movement; seeing 
this, too, as a preliminary to partition. 
This remains perhaps the most ex- 
plosive issue. 

3. Troops. The Greeks balk at 
negotiating under the guns of the 
20,000-40,000 Turkish troops occupy- 
ing the northern sector. The Turks 
demand ‘serious signs of Greek in- 
tention to compromise" before they 
pull troops back to the mainland. 
Well-informed sources here, however, 
expect that the Turks can be pre- 
vailed upon to make a significant 
gesture of troop withdrawals within 
the next few weeks. 

4. Guarantees. The Greeks feel 
that the tripartite (Greek-Turkish- 
British) guarantees of Cyprus’s inde- 
pendence under the 1960 treaty have 
failed. They insist on new guarantees, 
perhaps by the permanent members 
of the UN Security Council. Turkey 
resists this. 

While these obstacles loom in the 
future, however, a useful start has 
been made on humanitarian issues, 
and these in themselves are beginning 
to set a pattern of a possible settle- 
ment. 


Sven Simon photo 


Ecevit: ‘man of destiny’ 


Turkey [5 less impatient with Greek 
reluctance to start substantive talks. 
“Perhaps they need more time to 
rebuild their political life," he said, 
“or perhaps they want Greek Cy- 
priots, not Athens, to make (neces- 
sarily unpalatable) concessions.”” A 
fresh massacre of Turkish Cypriots 
eould still plunge Turkey into an 
irrational move. Otherwise, the risk 
of a new Turkish military move to 
occupy the whole island — which 
appeared great to Western observers 
here two weeks ago — has receded 
because of a combination of the 
political crisis {which diverted public 
attention), the opening of the United 
Nations General Assembly session, 
and private assurances. Western gov- 
emments agree with Ankara's main 
contentions about the shape of a 
Cyprus settlement. 


‘Gestures’ offered 


Turkey is ready to make certain 
gestures immediately — like with- 
drawing substantial numbers of Tur- 
kish troops from Cyprus — as soon as 
security and freedom of movement 
are guaranteed for Turkish Cypriots 
on the island, Mr. Ecevit said. 

If these conditions are met — and 
Mr. Ecevit seemed to feel ar- 
rangement could be made by Cypriot 
leaders among themselves — ‘“‘Tur- 
key could be much more helpful than 
we have been,” he said. ‘Without 
waiting for negotiations, we could 
immediately solve the refugee prob- 
Jem up toa point." 

Mr. Ecevit seemed guardedly opti- 
mistic the American administration 
will beat off any move to stop military 
aid to Turkey. 
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Peking’ 


Much more than sentiment was 
behind the long ovation that greeted 


Premier Chou En-lai Monday night - 


when he emerged from two months 
seclusion, much of it in hospital, to 
lead an extraordinary turnout of 
Chinese leaders at a reception cele- 


brating the 365th anniversary of the — 


founding of the People's Republic. 

Of greatest concern in Peking — 
especially since the reports of Mr. 
Chou's iliness — has been how to 
ensure an orderly succession at the 
top of China's Communist leadership, 
in the face of divisive efforts by the 
Soviet Union. 

[The latest Soviet effort to drive a 
wedge in the Chinese leadership was 
reported in a Reuter dispatch from 
Moscow on Tuesday. The Kremlin 
sent a telegram of anniversary con- 
gratulations to the Peking govern- 
ment — while at the same time 
publishing in Pravda a stinging at- 
tack on Chairman Mao Tse-tung for 
undermining ‘‘the Socialist common- 
wealth.""] 


Mao not present ; 

In Peking, concern must have been 
heightened over Chairman Mao's ab- 
sence from the National Day celebra- 
tions. He has not made a public 
appearance since May 1, 1971, leading 


Behind applause for Chou 


diplomats to wonder if he will ever do 
so again. 

As the only other figure of com- 
parable stature in the party hier- 
archy, Mr. Chou's continuing impor- 
tance to China was reflected in the 
efforts of the 5,000 guests — some 
standing on their chairs for a better 
view -- to catch a glimpse of the 
veteran Premier when he appeared at 
the doorway Monday night to lead a 
procession of 20 politburo members 
into the banquet chamber. 


Later, when he stepped onto a low 
rostrum to make a brief speech, 
Chinese and diplomats alike rose to 
their feet and gave him an extended 
personal ovation. 


Factionalism squelched 


Reports of Mr Chou's ill health, in 
fact, may have been a decisive factor 
in the apparent determination of the 
party's leading councils not to allow 

‘idealogical differences that surfaced 

during the early stages of the anti- 
Confucius campaign to develop into 
wgutright factionalism — but to seek 
reconciliation and unity instead. 

The People’s Daily, that was talk- 
ing about an ‘“‘all-out war"’ on rightest 
tendencies in February, was empha- 
sizing the importance of “‘unity’’ by 
September (the word was mentioned 
more than 40 times in a recent 
editorial that ran only 87 lines). 

And suddenly, almost all of the 
recent indexes of discord — wall 
posters, mass political meetings, in- 


eidents involving foreigners — have 
diminished or disappeared. | 

Equally if not more important in 
this sudden switch of emphasis has 
been China's changing perceptions 
about the nature of the Soviet threat. - 

After the skirmishes in the China- 
Russia border area in the spring of 
1989, the emphasis was all on the 


military menace. Mr. Chou and other | 


party leaders spoke then of the need 
to prepare for a ‘'sudden attack” by 
the army of more than a million men 
that the Soviets have arrayed along 
the frontier. 

But visitors of late have noticed a 
shift in thinking, summarized by U.S. 
Sen. J. W. Fulbright when he told 
newsmen here earlier this month that 
his impression after talks with sev- 
eral high-ranking figures was that 
they no longer considered a military 
onslaught to be a live option of Soviet 
strategic planners. 


Political weapon 

The Peking leadership now believes 
the Soviet border buildup 15 being 
used as an instrument. of political 
pressure more than anything else, 
and that the Soviets will accomplish 
their purpose if their miHtary menace 
succeeds in dividing the Chinese 
among themselves -- debilitating. 
China without the Russians firing a 
shot. ᾿ 


The Soviet strategy, if such it is, is ᾿ 


far from fanciful. Analysts have long 
assumed that there must be a minor- 
ity in China, however amall, which is 


UP! photo 
Chou—a unity symbol? 


.discomforted by the split in the 
Communist world that has been pre- 
cipitated by the China-Soviet dispute. 
Ang there is good evidence there have 
been disagreements at the highest 
level over the best means of dealing 
with the Soviets. 


Unity above all else 

If the Chinese do now see dissension 
in their ranks as the goal of Soviet 
policy, it would follow that unity will 
rate ahead of all other values for as 
long as the dispute with Moscow 
persists. 

There may be minor frictions, even 
purges, but nothing on the scale of the 
Red Guard upheaval of 1966-1969. 

One immediate logical consequence 
of this renewed stress on togetherness 
would be the holding of the long- 
delayed National People’s Congress, 
which is supposed to approve the new 
Constitution. The latest rumors sug- 
gest that the meeting may finally 
convene in December. 

Looking further ahead, the real test 
of cohesion will come only with the 
departure of Chairman Mao and Mr. 
_ When that happens it will take a 
rare degree of self-discipline and 
farsightedmess among the survivors 
to ensure that there is no renewal of 
the fighting that has rent the party in 
the past. .ἥ ᾿ 


California Republicans after Reinecke ouster 


Appointment of Harmer would shore up 
conservative support, give public exposure 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 
The sentencing of California Lieut. 
Gov. Ed Reinecke in a Watergate- 
related case — and his removal from 
office — could actualty help the 
Republican cause in the coming gu- 
bernatorial race here, observers note. 
Mr. Reinecke was convicted of 
perjury by a federal court in July. He 
faces a maximum five-year jail sen- 
tence and a $2,000 fine for lying to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in 1972 
about his involvement in the ITT 
attempt to help finance the 1972 
Republican National Convention. 
Barring a last minute delay, U.S. 
District Judge Barrington D. Parker 
is to pronounce sentence Oct. 2 in 
Washington, D.C. If he does, Mr. 
Reinecke (under California law) will 
be forced to resign his state post. 


Harmer mentioned 

Insiders here say California Gov. 
Ronald Reagan may appoint in Mr. 
Reinecke’s stead conservative State 
Sen. John L.. Harmer to serve until the 
end of the year. 

They say that the appointment of 
Mr. Harmer to the lieutenant gover- 
nor’s post would give the latter ex- 
cellent public exposure and shore up 
conservative support. 

Also, in the absence of Governor 
Reagan, who has an extensive trav- 
eling schedule campaigning for Re- 
publican candidates across the na- 
tion, Mr. Harmer could generate 
some favorabie publicity as acting 
governor. 

However, this appointment — some 
say — could have its drawbacks. 
Right now, Mr. Harmer has a ‘“‘free 
ride" in November. He is not facing 
re-election as a state senator this 
year. 

Also, it is believed that if Mr, 
Harmer makes a good showing, evan 
as loser, he would still be a top 


! 
4 


Republican candidate to face in- 
cumbent Democrat John V. Tunney in 
aU.S. Senate race in 1976. 


“If appointed lieutenant governor, 


the state Senator will lose his present | 


job as a lawmaker. 


Reinecke exit leaves California GOP uncertain 


state official in the United States to be 
forced to relinquish his office as a 
result of Watergate. 

The Lieutenant Governor all along 
has protested his innocence and ex- 
hausted numerous legal maneuvers to 
forstall his sentencing. 

Reinecke lawyers are expected to 
pursue an appeal of the conviction 
even after the sentencing. 

After his indictment, the Republi- 
can conservative was beaten in the 


nor by more moderate Houston I. 
Flournoy. - 

The cloud of this defeat has seemed 
to hang heavy over the GOP here, and 
Mr. Flournoy continues to fight an 
uphill battle ‘against Democrat Ed- 
mund G. Brown Jr. to succeed Gover- 
nor Reagan to the Sacramento state- 
house. 
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‘Chrysler Corporation 


a new car warranty 
with unlimited mileage 
for one full year. 
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And that’s just the beginning. 

We're confident that you'll find every- 
thing about our new '75’s—from engineering 
and styling to economy—easy to say yes to. 
And for the clincher, we're backing them up 
with our new Owner Care Program. - 

It starts with a new 12 month, unlimited 
mileage warranty so strong and simple it’s 
bound to generate questions, So, right here 
and now, we offer some answers. 


Q. Unlimited mileage sounds simple 
enough. But what’s the catch? 
A. There’s no catch. The warranty covers every 
part we put in the car. And it’s good for as 
many miles as you can drive in 12 full months. 


Q. What about. labor? 
How much will that cost? 
A. Nothing. If Chrysler Corporation put that 


part on your car, it’s covered. Parts and labor. . 


And that goes for everything except tires, 
which are covered separately by their 
manufacturer. 


For the first 12: months of use, 
any Chrysler Motors Corporation 
dealer will fix, without charge for 

parts or labor, any part of our 1975 


passenger cars we supply (except tires) 
which proves defective in normal use, 


regardless of mileage. 


Q. But there are some expensive things 
that could just “wear out” if you 
drive enough miles even though 

they’re not “defective.” You know; 
brake linings, 
mufflers, 
shock absorbers. 
Do | have to pay for them? 

A. No. To a lot of people those might be con- 

sidered something for you to worry about. But 

since we want to make your relationship with 
the car we make as worry-free as possible, 
we're ready to take on those responsibilities. 

So, even if they just wear out during the first 12 

months of normal use, we'll replace them no 

matter how many miles you drive. 


Q. That’s a great “extra.” Does it include 


everything that just wears out? 
A. No. We expect you to take care of normal 
maintenance—the little things like. changing. 
filters and wiper blades (unless, of course, 
they’re defective, then they come under the 
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Q. The only way you 
could top all that 

is throw in a free 
loaner, Uh...do you? 
A. Sure. If you make an 
appointment for war- 
ranty repairs in advance, 
and the job cannot be 
completed from morning 
until evening of the same 
working day, participat- 
ing dealers will supply 
you with a loaner. Free. 


Q. Is there anything else | should know? 
A. Replacing certain worn out parts, our 
unlimited mileage warranty and our free 
loaner program are all just the beginning 
of a new Owner Care Program, designed 
to make owning our new Cars so worry-free, 
they'll be irresistable. 

See your Chrysier- . 
Plymouth or Dodge dealer 


Ask him about his new CHRYSLER Dodge 
cars, then ask him a 
"The Clincher! RANG 


ECLINCHER! 


It's going to take better care Of the people who buy our cars. 
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Are jobs available 
for amnesty seekers? 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicago 

As the first of potentially thousands 
of draft resisters and military desert- 
ers report this week for alternative 
service, the outlook for finding them 
jobs — if they want them — is mixed. 

Inflation and high unemployment 
are making jobs scarce, according to 
Selective Service officials, who are 
charged with finding the jobs. But 
some of these officials are optimistic 
that enough low-paying jobs can be 
found, especially if employers show 
“acceptance” of the young returnees 
and hire them. 

Under the terms of the clemency 
program, deserters and draft resist- 
ers must agree to perform up to 24 
months alternative service. The jobs 
are to be with nonprofit organizations 
and must be considered in the na- 
tional! interest. 

Most jobs will be low-paying, Selec- 
tive Service officials say. Employers, 
not the government, will pay the 
salaries. 


One slight catch noted 

But there is a catch: no employer is 
supposed to hire a person under the 
alternative service plan for a job 
someone outside the plan wants, says 
retired Brig. Jen. Michael Hendrix, 
director of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem of Georgia. 

He and other state directors con- 
tacted admit finding enough jobs will 
be a challenge. But success of the 
program will depend largely on ‘‘ac- 
ceptance by the public’’ of the re- 
turnees and a willingness to hire 
them, said General Hendrix. 

National Selective Service System 
director Byron Pepitone says he is 
counting heavily on _ hospitals, 
churches, and other employers who in 
the past hired conscientious objectors 
to hire persons under the clemency 
program. 

“Most employers who accepted 
CO’s have indicated willingness to 
continue"’ with clemency applicants, 
he said. ‘It is not our intention to set 
up federal programs" to provide 
“alternative service"' jobs, he said. 


Estimate offered 


Mr. Pepitone and Pentagon officials 
estimate that some 12,500 deserters 


‘Yummy Beads" 
that look 

good enough 2 
to eat! a 


+ 


and 8,000 draft resisters are the most 
likely ones to apply for clemency. 

But former employers of con- 
scientious objectors may not have 
enough jobs today for those seeking 
alternative service. Atone time, more 
than 40 percent of the objectors 
worked in hospitals, according to the 
Selective Service. One of those em- 
ployers. the University of Chicago 
hospitals and clinies, has no openings 
for ‘‘alternative service” applicants. 

If jobs become available, the first 
preference in fillmg them will be 
veterans, under present federal 
guidelines, says John Milkerelt, 2 
staff spokesman. 


And a Los Angeles County hospital 
which had hired about 100 con- 
scientious objectors in the past has no 
jobs today for alternative service 
applicants, says Carlos Ogden, direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System of 
California. 


‘Jobs dried up’ 

“Those jobs have dried up," he 
says. Wages for those jobs have gone 
up and the jobs have been filled by 
full-time employees, he explained. 


But Mr. Ogden is optimistic. “I 
think we have the employers out 
here"’ for alternative service jobs, he 
said. 


Goodwill Industries, which has 
hired conscientious objectors in the 
past, may have ‘200 to 300'’ jobs 
available across the country within 
the next 30 to 60 days for alternative 
service, says its national director, 
Dean Phillips. 


Most openings will be for truck 
drivers and loading helpers, who 
would earn $2 to $4.50 an hour, he 
says. But some places are available 
for counselors and instructors who 
could earn up to $15,000 a year, he 
added. 


“We have a few places today who 
are willing to accept the men,” says 
Col. Paul Akst, New York City direc- 
tor of the Selective Service System. 
He estimates he could place some 50 
to 60 returnees under the program 
now. 


Like other Selective Service offi- 
cials, he is counting heavily on 
churches, mental health, and commu- 
nity service organizations to hire 
applicants. 
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As Parliament opens . 
Canada pledges fight against inflation 


While Indians on lawns 
chanted songs and beat drums 
catch public attention, the newly 


8 


note: Fight inflation. 
In its traditional throne speech, it 


greater production not less — no 
economic slack is wanted. 


increases where such increases are 
recognized. 


It wanted to extend by a year the 
term of the one-year-old often snarl- 
ing but legislatively impotent Food 
Prices Review Board, which only last 
week reported food prices by year- 
end would be 15 percent higher than in 
December, 1973. 


Grant for home buyers 

The government will bring in pro- 
posals to protect veterans and the 
elderly against Canada’s 11 percent 
inflation. 

It will help first-time home 
by a grant of possibly $500 each, as 
promised by the majority Liberal 
government in the early summer 
election campaign. 


The losing Conservatives, now 
forming the official opposition, chas- 
tise the new parliamentary program 
as piecemeal and limited. The Con- 
servatives themselves promised 
wage and price controls but lost 
voting strength in such centers as 
Toronto partly as a result. ὰ 

Conservative leader Robert 
Stanfield is likely to step down. in 
favor of a new chieftain within two 
years. 


Foreign aid promised 

The new throne speech noted the 
international inflation and promised 
more foreign aid. It inferred this 
meant more aid in terms of real and 
not just eroded dollars. 

The throne speech, largely written 
and entirely supervised by Prime 
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Τοννη misses 
weather goats 


By the Associated Press 
Roseburg, Ore. 

For years, a weather 
forecast in this southern 
Oregon lumber town was 
as simple as goat watch- 
ing. Now the goats have 
gone into hiding. 

Each morning, residents 
would look across town to 
the 1,200-foot Mt. Nebo. If 
the goat herd was near the 
top, the weather promised 
to be fair. If the goats were 
scattered around the 
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you'll never hear the end 
of the compliments. 
They make a wonderful 
snack by themselves ... 
and they're terrific with 
beverages. The hand- 
some gift box opens to 
reveal 8 colorful six tin 
selection of six different 
kinds of almonds — 
Smokehouse®, Roasted 
Salted, Barbecue, 
Cheese, Blanched Salt- 
ed and Onion Garlic. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 
And remember, the price 
includes delivery. Make 
your list of friends and 
relatives now. And don't 
forget to order for your 
house! 


$6.50 postage paid. 
Send order with your 
name, address, check or 
money order to Dept. 
4405, California Almond 
Growers Exchange, P.O. 
Box 1768, Sacramento, 
California 95808. 


“These HAVE TO be the 
best-tasting nuts available 
today. First had them on 
the airlines — and when 
Christmas came last year 
we got 8 gitt pack! Boy, oh 
boy — just the greatest!” 


Mr. L. F. N., Seattle, Wash. 


mountain, it would be 
cloudy, and if they dropped 
lower on the hill, rain was 
probabie. 


Tom Worden, manager 


of FM radio station KSRB, 
runs a special “goat 
weather forecast” and 
says the animals are 90 
percent accurate. The Na- 
Honal Weather Service, he 
says, hits it only about 65 
percent of the time. 
Roseburg's official 
weather station was closed 
several years ago. The 
weather service forecasts 


Canadian Mounties clash with demonstrators as throne 


Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau, des- 
peribed inflationary causes like the 
large price increases occurring in 
energy, food, and other commodities 
at the same time as a general eco- 
nomic upsurge in Western countries. 


Canada had suffered less from 
inflation than other countries, it said. 
Left unsaid was the Liberal counter 
argument to price and wage controls 
— that one-third of the consumer 
goods affected were imported and 
beyond control. 


Financial Minister John Turner has 
just conducted inflation discussions in 
the United States and Europe. Last 
week he met with Commonwealth 
finance ministers in Ottawa. He has 
already told Canadians the onus is on 
government to curb spending. 

Through its throne ‘speech, the 
government said it will confer on 
inflation with business, Jebor, farm- 
ers, the provincial governments, and 
the professions. 


But the government declared total 


"UPI phato 


speech opens Parliament 


expenditures for 1975-76 will reflect 
increasing costs and new programs. 

The government said it will delve 
deeper into mass transportation with 
some emphasis on the more efficient 
moving of people from one part of the 
city to another. Such spending propos- 
als are vague as to amount and time. 

A final word came from former 
Conservative Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker, stil an M.P. He said his 
health had been described as sound as 
a doliar ~ and that, he said, dis- 
tressed him. 


Soviet threat still haunts Belgrade 


By Eric Bourne 


Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Belgrade 
‘The pro-Soviet Stalinist group 
whose members were recently jailed 
had a program ‘to end Yugoslavia’s 
nonalignment and to restore Soviet- 
“style central state controls in all 
areas of the economy, according to 
the news magazine Nin. 
This, in fact, embraces the essential 
differences Marshal Tito has had with 


. the Soviets over many years — the 


clash between Belgrade’s stand for 
independent Communist parties and 
states charting their individual “road 
to socialism,’’ and Soviet demands for 
“socialist internationalism'’ and a 
common program and allegiance for 
all. 


Split prior to war 

Party veterans here claim an em- 
bryo split existed already before 
World War Ii. It was evident enough 
from 1941 when President Tito’s parti- 
san forces acted on their own, often 
defying Stalin's political strategy and 
without the support they expected 
from thatquarter. τ 

It finally led to Yugoslavia'’s ex- 
pulsion from Stalin's Cominform in 
1948. And many times since 1965, 
when Nikita Khrushchev brought his 
olive branch to Belgrade, spells of 
better relations have invariably been 
interrupted by renewal of the basi- 
cally ideological disagreements. 

‘These have turned on new Yugoslav 
reforms making for a ‘‘liberal,"” more 
open society or on Yugoslav con- 
demnations of Soviet interference 
with other Communist parties (Hun- 
gary in 1956 and Czechoslovakia 12 
years later). 


now come from FPortiand, - 


180 miles north. 

But this summer noisy 
equipment being used for 
construction on Interstate 
5 has sent the goats into 
hiding. 


Current situation . 
Similar issues background the cur- 
rent shadow cast on relations by 
Soviet support, or latitude, for Yugos- 
lav emigres harbored in the U.S.S.R. 
since 1948 and apparently ‘‘con- 
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trolling” pro-Soviet dissidents in Yu- 
goslavia. 

According to Nin, the latter's 's ''piat- 
form" for a new ‘Communist Party’’ 
to return this country.fo the Commu- 
nist ‘‘camp"’ was furnished by an 
emigre center ‘abroad. . 

Like the official communique on 
last month's trials, the magazine 
refrained from agiig , where 
“abroad” was. 

But high-level ‘leaks here, both " 
before and after the trials were 
completed, left no doubt that the 
Yugoslavs knew the group’s principal 
foreign mentors were in Russia. 


Soviet connection 


The degree of Soviet involvement — 
or at what level — stil! 1s unclear. 

Moscow's only public reaction has 
been a Tass agency statement charg- 
ing Western media with exaggerating 
the story in order to suggest Yugos- 
lav-Soviet disharmony. Noticeably, 
however, Tass did not specifically 
deny the Yugoslav leaks pointing to 
the Soviet connection. : 

Moreover, the strange behavior of 
one of three East bloc diplomats 
whose names ere mentioned ghar 
underlines Soviet sensitivity to 
whole affair. 

He is Dmitri Sevian, the Soviet 
counselor — an old ‘Belgrade hand" 
— who gave a farewell party to which 
Westerners were invited Sept. 24. A 
few days later, however, he showed 
up at another party, biandly an- 
nouncing that he was ‘staying on, on 
my ambassador’s orders” in order to 
refute allegations about the hasty 
circumstances of his departure: 


Undoubtedly there are Yugoslavs 
opposed to Titoist party and state 
management. There are older, for- 
mer party bureaucrats pushed aside 
by reforms requiring more talents or 
when secret police powers were 
clipped a decade ago. 

This brand of pro-Soviet dissent is, 

however, minimal in numbers or 
influence. But strong action against 
it, one is told, was nonetheless neces- 
’ sary: 
, @ To quench criticism aimed at 
eroding public confidence in ‘Yugosla- 
via’s “‘market-self-management” 
system and independence of blocs. 

@ To answer" uncertainty or out- 
side speculation — especially to the 
East — about what might or could 
happen ‘after the Tito era. ἊΣ 


Sensitive leadership 

Leaders here are always nettled at 
any hint that — as one put it to this 
writer — ‘‘some people still do not 
want to accept us as we are and as we 
intend to remain.” 

“Some people” mostly means the 
Soviets. The Yugoslavs thought their 
point better taken than ever before 
after talks here with Leonid Brezhnev 
in 1971. Since then, in face, relations 
had steadily improved. 

The hand in the recent ‘‘plot’’ trom 
Russia — however remote — stirs the 
old uneasiness. Belgrade does ποὶ 
want @ new row but is once again 
waiting to be ‘'reassured." 


First of two articles. Second: .¥u- 
goslav economy looking to closer 
Western ties. 


* Curb growth, nations warmed 


Continued from Page 1 
“strains may develop" as: oil funds 


proliferate, and already “a a 
financing problem" exists for poor, 
developing countries. ἢ 


Mr. Simon will not, however, com- 
mit the United States at this time to 
participate in a five-year, . $88. -billion 
multinational lending operation’ to 
poor lands, as proposed here’ by. World 
Bank president Robert 5. McNamara. 


its affiliated agencies soaked ‘yp, in 


“fiscal year 1978, “‘about 60 percent of 


all the funds raised borrow- 
ings in the capital market," :- ~” 

Such borrowing leaves jess money 
available for American firms, farm- 
ers, and-individuats, forces yp inter- 
est rates, and has led to the creation 
Re een Yen Federel 
Reserve System. 

Only by aiming at balanced: bud- 
gets, Mr. Simon believes, .and by. 
restraining ‘‘both public and private 


demand,” can advanced nations of - 
the world break the dangerous πρὸ 


flationary spiral, 
No ‘economic overkill’. . 


This need not lead to ‘world aguas: cygepetiog a 


sion," he contends. The United States, 


for example, will mot ‘engage in 
economic overkill’ by reining in 50 
tightly on credit and money supply 
that the nation is thrown tat: deep 
recession. 

Mr. Simon echoes the view ‘of HL 
Johannes Witteveen, Dutch managing 
‘director of the IMF, that industrial: 
ized: nations, to combat ‘inflation, 
must accept ‘slower growth and 
-higher-than-desirable unemployment 
rates, for some years to come. 


Turning to. the recycling of ‘petro 
dollars,"’ Mr, Simon notes that only 25 
percent of the $80 billion accumulated 
so far this year by oll producers has 
been reinvested in the United States. 

‘Thus he discounts fears expressed 
abroad that the U.S. might attract a 
disproportionate amount of Arab in- 
vestment, leaving Japan and Eu- 
ropean countries drained of in- 
vestment capital. 


Large sums channeled 
Furthermore, adda Mr. Somon. 
U.S. banks “are channeling large 
sams of money from foreign lenders 
to foreign borrowers’ — taking 
money from the Arabs, in other 
words, and reloaning tt in Europe and 
elsewhere. This,” says the Treasury 
official, ‘ig one kind of effective 


In the German banking tradition: von Bethmann 


Photos by Klaus Meier-Uide 


Private-bank failures 
mirror German concem 


By David Match 
. Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Frunkfurt, Germany 


Goethe borrowed money from the 
Bethmann Bank for his Italian trip in 
1786. Napoleon slept in the Bethmann 
{pronounced Bateman) family villa 
the last night he spent in Germany. 
One Bethmann — Simon Moritz — 
early in the 19th century was the 
representative in Germany for Czar 
Alexander I of Russia. 

Today this sixth-generation bank- 
ing family houses computers in its 
tasteful — eppropriately 
located on Bethmann Strasse -- along 
with enough ancestral portraits, an- 
tiques, and heirlooms to fill a small 
museum. 

The stability of two centuries is the 
quality this small private-family 
bank, founded in 1748, exudes on the 
surface. But because four private 
West German banks have failed in the 
last 14 weeks — one with assets over 
$2 billion — Bethmann Bank is spend- 
ing 8 lot of time telling its customers 
that everything is OK. 

For example, we were seated in the 
comfortable office of Johann Philipp 
Freiherr von Bethmann, present heir, 
at the start of a two-hour interview 
when the phone rang. Mr. von Beth- 
mann snapped the receiver up to his 
bearded face and spent 10 minutes 
soothing a worried customer. He then 
explained that such conversations 
now take up a good part of his 
business days. 


Publicity generated 

This banker says that 100 private 
banks have closed since the 1940's but 
that the economic concern of today 
and more particularly some of the 
questionable practices of a few bank- 
ers have brought about a lot of 
Publicity this summer about bank 
closings. 


So stability was a natural topic to 
discuss. It soon becomes obvious that 
Bethmann is angry in partienlar 
about. the collapse im June of Bank- 
haus L D. Herstatt. Ivan Ὁ. Herstatt,. 
the prominent partner in that Cologne 
bank, permitted extensive specula- 
tion by the bank on the tricky foreign 
exchange markets. 

For ἃ banker to try to make money 
this way is like a butcher trying to 
make his profit on the mustard he 
sells and not on the meat, Mr. von 
Bethmann says. He adds: ‘And to top 
it off, when Herstatt did make money 
at it last year, and released the profit 
figures to the papers, the headlines 
were big in praize. But no one pointed 
out in:the papers that this is no way 
for a bank to make money. This year 
Herstatt lost so much on the foreign 
exchange that it had to fold up its 
record books for good.’” 
Innovation mixed in 

One of the 12 largest private-family 
banks in West Germany, Bethmann 
Bank has been kept on & more stable 
course by staying true to its tradition 
of survival mixed with gradual in- 

‘novation. For example, the bank 
invested in real-estate development 
long before the massive condominium 
boom here the past two years, a 
bubble that bas been pricked in the 
last .six months. Mr. von Bethmann 
says there will be further financial 
fallout from the big bust in real 
estate, probably involving large, pub- 
.cly held banks. Apparently it will not 
touch his banks. 

This -banker also favors tighter 
controls:o2 banking practices by the 

‘country’s biitiking supervisory board 
in Berlin. He meitions restrictions on 
forelgn-exchange ‘epeculation and a 
rule prohibiting any bank from taking 
deposits from any one depositor ex- 
ceeding 20 percent of the bank's own 
‘capital. (The Herstatt Bank held 190 
million deutche marks or $73 million 


U.S. labor unions 
caught in cost squeeze 


By Ed Townsend 
Special to 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


From results of at least a dozen 
major union gatherings across the 
United States, union members have 
found themselves sandwiched be- 
tween two soaring costs. 

On the one hand, they are hard hit 
by the rising cost of living; on the 
other, by the rising cost of union 
operations themselves. 

At the recent United Steelworkers 
(USW) convention in Atlantic City, 
delegates were told by one official: 
“The cost explosion, set off the raging 
inflation, has hit union operations 
with the same ferocity [as] union 
members and their families,” threat- 
ening unton programs and services. 

A number of unions have raised 
dues — never a popular move among 
the rank and file and now even more 
Opposed because it will mean a fur- 
ther reduction of spendable income. 

USW delegates, after a heated de- 
bate, voted to end the current $10-a- 
month dues limit; members will now 
Pay dues equal to their pay for two- 
hours work. Delegates at the con- 


vention for International Union οὗ - 


Electrical Workers (TUE) in Chicago 
approved a dues increase from $5.75 
to $6.75. 

Salaries increased 

In addition, at least three major 
unions have increased the salaries of 
their officers. The USW president, for 
example, received an annual salary 
boost from $60,000 to $75,000. A totalof 
$290,000 in salary increases was 
granted to USW officers. 

Even the Bakery Workers, which 
has suffered from closings of 370 
bakeries aiid confectionery plants 
aince 1970 with a loss of 20.000 jobs, 
found it necessary to vote salary 
increases, setting the president’s pay 
at $55,000 annually until 1978. 


Strong protests and militancy dur- - 


ing a dozen major labor gatherings 
left no doubts that the unions’ mem- 
berships are up in arms against 
inflation. Ἶ 


Delegates at the USW convention 
called for abandonment of the 
“Nixonomics” inherited from the pre- 
vious administration, and for ‘‘new 

, new ideas, and new direc- 
tions” from the White House. 

Daniel E. Conway, president of the 
Bakery and -Confectionery Workers, 
told his convention in Denver that the 
union must bargain militantly ‘‘to 
overcome the erosion in wages and 
other benefits which have fallen vic- 
tim to galloping inflation in the United 
States and Canada,” 


Appeal to labor 

Albert Shanker, newly elected pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Teachers, called on U.S. labor to ‘be 
in the forefront of the battle against 
galloping inflation,” at bargaining 
tables, and in efforts to develop “a 


. public policy that will combat in- 


ation on all fronts.” 

. All major unions have laid out plans 
for new organizing; with hopes of 
drawing in larger memberships. Gov- 
ernment umtous, for example, have 
been showing some of the fastest 
growth in recent years. 

In the bargaining area, the USW's 
delegates legitimatized the unian- 
industry Experimental Negotiating 
Agreement of 1973, the no-strike plan 
that contributed to the peaceful settle- 
ment in basic steel in 1974, extending 
the pact to cover 1977 bargaining. 

Economic thinking in other unions, 
still a year or two from bargaining 
rounds, was primarily centered on the 
protection of gains made in previous 

Tne electrical unions, particularly, 
denounced “the exporting of jobs and 
technology Overseas . .. so that 
multinational corporations can make 
more profit by employing workers 
whose wages and standards of living 
are much lower,” -In the words of 
Charlies Η. Pillard, International 
Brotherhood of ace Workers 

siden' B's Paul Jennings also 
Femanded Protection of American 
workers against conglomerates, and 
USW added its powerful voice to calls 
for a stronger foreler-trade policy. 


from the City of Cologne, an amount 
that was 2.5 times its own capital.) 

Some 50 percent of Bethmann’s 
assets are from small, individual 
consumer accounts, a branch of bank- 
ing this institution entered only in the 
1940's. A lot of its financing is in 
foreign trade. And it specializes in 
several commercial areas. 

We talked also about stability in the 
economies of the West. To achieve 
stability and curb inflation, he says, 
all economies will have to sacrifice. 
He means specifically tighter money 
and fewer jobs. These ideas of course 
do not jibe with Social Democrat 
governments (with Chancellor Hel- 
mut Schmidt of West Germany a 
striking exception). 

Mr. von Bethmann also says: ‘‘The 
big political problem is the different 
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experience each nation has had with 
inflation. In the 1920's at the end of our 
worst inflation we had currency re- 

‘ form and the new red mark was worth 
one trillion reichsmarks.’' 


How to fight inflation 

It takes a stable government to 
fight inflation, he says, because it is 
unpopular. 

The classic problem in economics, 
he says, is how to make a circle of 
four points — stability, employment, 
balance of payments, and growth. 
And he adds: ‘'This instability is the 
Achilles’ hee! of the free world."" 

Philosophically he councludes: So- 
lutions must reach to higher values 
and other dimensions than just finan- 
cial, for progress also. lies in the 
moral categories of thought. 
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OPEN EVERY EVENING 
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DINNER DINING 


“In turn of the 
century atmosphere” 
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(215) 794-7035 


THE YARD (RT. 202) 
LAHASKA, PA. 
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“Gourmet Fare in a 
Pre-Revolutionary Setting” 


Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri. 
11:00-2:30 
5:00-8:00 


Saturday 11:00-8:30 


Sunday Dinners 
12:30-7:30 


Closed Monday 


Route 263 
Buckingham, Pa. 
For Reservations: 794-7959 


THE “BOOKBINDER” FAMILY 
IS ONLY AT 15th St 


των κά sour 86 


215 South 15th Street 
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Specrabzing 
wn fresh seatosd 
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εἰς Open Daly ana Sunday 
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THE BOOKBINDOERS 
‘SAM, RICHARD, SAM, JR. 


215 South 15th St. + ΚΙ 5-1137 


Enjoy a scenic sailplane 
ride over the beautiful 
hills of Bucks County. 
Our reputation of ex- 
cellence 
advanced soaring 
struction might be of in- 
terest ta you. 


Come see us 


Erwinna Aviation 
Van Sant Airport 


Erwinna, PA 18920 
(215) 847-5230 
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World food authority proposed 


Arabs could help 


save 


millions from hunger 


By Eduardo Lachica 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tokyo 

Arab oil money can help save 
millions from hunger if the “proper 
mechanism” to induce such contribu- 
tions is worked out at the World Food 
Conference to be held in Rome next 
month. 

This possibility has strongly sug- 
gested here at a United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization meet- 
ing of ranking officials — some of 
Cabinet level — from 19 Asian and 
Pacific countries with the United 
States also represented as the biggest 
donor nation. 

The ‘“‘mechanism" that may tap 
some of those windfall oi! profits for 
“third-world” food programs is the 
controversial world food authority 
proposed by Sayed Ahmed Mare, the 
Egyptian secretary-general of the 
Rome conference. 

One of his top deputies, Alain Vidal- 
Naquet, described the authority as a 
“compact, dynamic, high-level organ 
— the embodiment of the world 
eommunity’s political will and moral 
resolve to eliminate the scourge of 
massive starvation, famine and hun- 
ger from the world."’ 


Vast resources available 

Tf tt gets a mandate to lead the war 
against hunger, the authority would 
take charge of a multibillion-dollar 
agricultural development fund, a 
world food information system, and 
the long-term food aid policy to be laid 
down at the Rome conference. 

Mr. Vidal-Naquet later told the 
Monitor that the World Food Confer- 
ence has the implicit support of the 
Arab nations since it was first floated 
at last year's conference of nona- 
ligned nations in Algiers and endorsed 
by Algerian President Boumedienne. 

He added that one of the keys to 
unlocking the Arab petroleum-doliar 
hoard is in the hands of the man 
organizing the Rome conference. Sec- 
retary Genera! Marei, an experienced 
agrarian reform specialist with a 
degree from American University in 
Washington, has held three Cabinet 
positions in the Egyptian Government 
since 1961, 

He still retains the post of special 
adviser to President Sadat and his 
connections are further strengthened 
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The Beautiful 


Superb Dining 
Overlooking the Delaware 
with Dancing Nightly 


Luncheons daily 12 to 3 


Lambertville at the New Hope Bridge 
Res. (609) 397-0897 z 


MILDRED SHERMAN'S 


Soup Tureen 
ACROSS FROM MIDWAY FIRE CO. 


BREAKFAST - LUNCHEON 


jame-cooked food serivd in authen- 
Early America environment 


(215) 794-7216 


ADS make your 


=== shopping easier 


PENNSYLYAN 
PCAREM 
[INE ARTS 


CECILIA BEAUX, PORTRAIT GF AN ARTIST, an exhibitien οἱ paintings and 
drawings at the Museum of the Civic Center at 34th ἃ Snir Center Guule 
vard, September 7th ἀπὲ} October 20th. 


MODERN WORKS FROM THE ACADEMY’S PERMANENT COLLECTION, “Orn 
century painting, sculpture, prnts and drawings by Wyelh, Cahier, Hupper 
and many more, al the Peale House Galleries, 1811 Chestnul Street, Sep 
tember 19th until Oclober 27th. 


by the fact that his son is married to 
Mr. Sadat's daughter. 

“Mr. Marei should have no trouble 
laking his case to the oil-producing 
countries,” Mr, Vidal-Naquet sald. 
Urgency underscored 

The grim accounting made at the 
Tokyo meeting underscored the ur- 
gency of the call for a global con- 
sensus on the food problem. FAO 
officials reported that Asian countries 
were falling sull farther behind in 
efforts to feed thelr growing popu: 
lations. India, even with the mast 
favorable weather. ts pot lkely to 
increase its grain yield ne ar - 
and by then 15 mt i More wtil be 
added to Its populaizo: 

Roy 1. Jackson, the Amerteun dep: 
uty director-general of FAQ, de- 
scribed the dimensions οἱ the pro- 
posed “crash progrum'’ — some 85 
billion annually for five years starting 
in 1975, in addition to what τὸν 
ments will be spencuis cut of 
own budgets 

“There ure only two ΠῚ) ΟΓ sources 
for this money."’ Mr. Jackson sats 
“the old rich nitions amd the newly 
rich nations "" 

So fur no hard commitments have 
been made, he sald, bul he was 
optimistic about the eventual ce. 
sponse of govcinments once they 
come to grips with the ὁ : 

Some Asian officials are walling for 
more positive signs of interest in the 
Arab world before declaring for the 
authority. They alsa have misgivings 
about food. just like oll, being used ws 
an object of power politics, 

The FAQ is not completely sold on 
the authority since in the proposed 
Une of command It would become 
merely one of the “‘operational chan- 
nels”’ of the superbody. 

Japan, still keen on the scent of 
petroleum dollars, Is likely to back 
the authority's proposed function of 
promoting ‘‘joint ventures among oil- 
producing countries. private com- 
panies who have technical com- 
petence, and developing countries 
with markets." 

The Middle Eastern countries will 
figure heavily in one critical input — 
the supply of fertilizers. The Japanese 
fertilizer industry, hard pressed to 
meet Asian requirements, expects the 
burden to shift within five years to 
Tran, Iraq. and other oil-producers 
with large downstream plants now 
under construction. 
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LUNCH: Tues.-Fri.~11:30-2 pm 
Banquet Facililies 


Le Pavillon 


203 S. 12th Street 
Reservations: WA 2-1319 


Diners Club American Express 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
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Striders silhouetted against Hawaiian sunset: a multiple. exposure 


*Ford builds channels to public, Congress 


Continued from Page 1 


But the President is known to 
realize that the implications of this 
concession to Congress go far beyond 
the single act: 

@ He is fully aware that he will be 
setting a precedent — that he will be 
encouraging Congress in the future to 
ask him to appear and explain his 
performance. 

Φ Further, he is willing to accept 
these implications. He will be willimg 
to consider future accountability vis- 
its to Congress — only rarely, and 
only if he deems such appearances 
are clearly in the public interest. 


Sharp queries likely 
The House committee’s questions 
are likely to be sharp. The President 


EMPLOYMENT 
HELP WANTED 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


NEEDS 


VISITING NURSE 
Exceptional opportunity for a 
Christian Science graduate 
nurse to serve a community 
with 7 Christian Science 
churches. 

Wail established service. 
WRITE OR CALL COLLECT 
Chairman, 6502 Caroline, 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 ᾿ 
(317) 283-6114 or 
(317) 253-9565 


ENJOY THE SURROUNDINGS Of 
Valentine Haven, a facility dedicated to 
Care of The Moser Church, The Ἢ 
are La lurch, ie First 

Church of Christ, Scientist in Soston, | CAPABLE 


NEEDED 


SAN 


hone (714) 


assust a family with six month old twins. 
Private room with bath. No housework. 
Salary. Box F-38, 1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton, MA 02115, and 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG LADY 17. HIGH SCHOOL 
graduate needs tull time oftice trainee. 
postion, Covina, Calif. area. (213) 331- 


DIEGO, 
lady seeks position 88 com 
iced. Day 


he Dept. of /Gox 80921 San 0 


will be asked such queries as was 
there, indeed, a ‘‘deal’' with Richard 
Nixon to pardon him. Did the Presi- 
dent consult with special Watergate 
prosecutor Leon Jaworski before par- 
doning? What did Mr. Ford mow 
about Mr. Nixon’s medical condition 
beforehand? 

Many presidents would find such 
questioning . embarrassing. They 
would view it as an infringement by 
the legislative branch on the pre- 
rogative of the executive. 

But Mr. Ford is making it clear that 
in the interest of public enlightenment 
and his own credibility, he will make 
concessions and take risks. 

Mr. Ford's appearance before Con- 
gress — a visit to Capitol Hill by 


EMPLOYMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


Established. professional and digni- 
fied business available in your im- 
mediate area on an exclusive basis tor. 
for an Individual capable of running - .. Yeatty 
his own business and who won't be . 
satisfied with less than $40,000 per 


OUR SMALL BUT SUCCESSFUL 
east-coast firm is ready to grow 
Ibeyand its present scope and needs an 
articulate, self-directed, soft-sel! per- 
ison {part-time} 10 promote our in- 
novatve service. Commission-based 
salary. Call: (401) 635-2281. (Η.1.) 


year NET. 


vestment required. 


CALIF. MATURE 
inion. Ex- 


. CA 92138, 


EDP PROFESSIONAL 


Mass. The position of cook now avail- | @xpenencad in programming, systems | 46142, 
able. Please send résumé or write for | design and management desires chal- 


vi len Opportunity in Οἱ Οἱ 
epplication to Valentine Haven, 15 Sth enging opportue may ee i 
Francisco, CA 94126. 


Ava., San Mateo, CA 94401. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 
Live in Lovely L 


GENTLEMAN, 
ake County while 

serving at Hill Top Sanatorium. Also; eB Em eluding ὁ yrs. In the Per- 
ult, seeks suitable position. Box|LIBYAN AND SAUDI 
port Decree! pidading οἱ your Hak τας 
per res! in our licit in- 
CONSULTANTS AND SERVICES Keres at The Top r ures 000 RICHARD BOYER. 

πὶ honorarium. Box &-5, One Nor- 
uct Development — Laboratory, and Boston, 
Model Shop facilities — Value Analysis way Street, MA 02115. 
~ EMI Studies — OSHA and ANSI 


openings for training as Nurses’ Aides sian 


on or off premises. Write or call G-2, 588 5th Ave., NYC 10036. 


for detaRs, Superintendent, HILL: TOP 
SANATORIUM, P.O. Box 87, Lake! 


Biutt, IL 60044, of call collect (312)] ELECTRONIC CONSULTANT PROD- 
295-1550. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 


Positions available for graduate nurses | Ταςὶς win. 


and for graduate nurses with super | wai, 


visory experience. Also openings avail- 
able tor trained practical nurses and 
nurse trainees. Write or call Sunrise 
House/Newhaven Sanatorium, P.O.|ROOM AND 


Box 459, Puyallup, WA 98371. (206) } exchange for care of 12 yr. old girl. In 


945-1718. 


THE LEELANAU SCHOOL, 
en Arbor, Michigan needs a Christian 
Science nurse. Challenges ἃ opportu-' 


security area 


Hilts, Gallt. (213) 888-7694 atter 6 p.m. 
‘_MUSICIANS WANTED 
AUDITIONS NOW BEING HELD 


Schiesinger, P.E., 445 


jan_ Ave., Highwood, IL 60040 
(812) 1070. 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 


BOARD AVAILABLE IN 
of west vailay — Hidden 


nities, working with high school stu- tor position of substitute organist to 


Gents at country boarding school in 8. 
beautiful area. Salary ples housing ἃ Pay Present 


plus housing &i Music Committee, First 


Hammond organ. Wnite 
lurch of 


board. Contact John Zimmerie, Head- Christ, Scientist, Ravenswood Ave., 


master, (616) 334-3072. 


Manlio Park, CA 94025 or call Mrs. Tu- 


master, (616) 394-3072, 
BUS DRIVERS, REGULAR ἃ SUB.| cher (415) $25-1171. 

Px. 7-2 am. ¥S p.m. Mon. thru Fr. ROGERS, ARK, FIRST CHURCH 
Min. age 18. Also parttime mechanic. /or Christ. Scientist, will hold auditions 


Berkeley Hall School, 300 N. Swall Dr.. 

Beverly Hills, CA 90211. (213) 275. Οἶδας ‘Sr Wt 
ove? ____}'7 97-5589. 
ΠΝΕΙ͂Ν CHILDREN'S NURSE FOR 
jirls 1 ἃ 3 yrs. old. Reference required. 


organist & soloist. Write 
Cherry St. or call (501) 


AUDITION WILL ΒΕ HELD IN 


jood ©=wages. Apply Little Usefui/First Church of Chrest, Scientist, Ridge- 


755 Boylston St.. Boston, 
NEAR DETROIT, LIGHT HOUSE-' 


keeping. Companton-nucsing for elderly ANNUAL AUDITIONS BEING HELD 


woman. Pleasant apartment Live in. 
Qwn room ang bath. Box S-300, 5-252 
General Motors Building, Detram, Mich-; 
“nan 48202. 


COMPANION FOR ELDERLY LADY 
Live in. Light housework. Driving. 
Pleasant surroundings. References. 
West Les Angeles. (213) 277-1163. 
{Calit.) 

SENIOR ACCOUNTANT 
North Colorado CPA firm. Phone (303)! 
667-5316, P.O. Box 633 Loveland. Col- 
orado 80537. 


MATURE, PATIENT HOUSEKEEPER, 
took and occasional baby care. Part 


Agen field, Conn. For reguiar & substitute 
Mase (617 267-3140. soloists. For information cont. Music |CAPE COD — 
‘Committes Chrmn. (203) 438-9147. 


AUDITIONS FOR ORGANIST ARE 
Now being held for First Church of 
Christ, ‘Scentist Paioting, itt. Write 1 


rganist. First Church of 
alos Verdes Estates, 


6775. 


teach Yamaha guitar 
in So. Calif. area. Qual. 


Bor NS SoG eth Awe N.Y Conese, τ] Church of Christ, Scientist. 42 Main {Ca 


Box N-5S, 588 5th Ave., N.¥.C. 10036. 


St., Andover, Mass. or call Music Com- 


COMPANION FOR PERSON IN THEIA| Mittea (617) 475-7469_ 


home. Contact Kenneth Ν, Tinsley, 804 

E. Park. Taylorville, IL 62568, or call p 
(217) 824-8875, 

ROCKVILLE, 


STAMFORD, CONN. — SOLOIST 


Write or ‘call Firety!% batt 


CENTRE, N.Y. COM-| pect Street, Stamford, Conn. (203) 


Parmion housekeeper to senior citizen in] 323-7535 or 329-9715. 
exchange for room, board and moder- ANNUAL AUDITIONS SOON TO BE |farm house (bam attached); access to 


tary. Please can (516) 584-5044 held for 


ular and substitute organist 


This company is nabonal in scope 
provides continued backup 
taining and administration. In- 


CALL COLLECT 
MR. FLOYD 
(214) 827-4762 


SHERBORN, MASS. 
Exquisite Country Estate 


BEAUTIFUL AP- 
pointed custom built luxury home on | Εἰ 
.83 acre in Wianno section of Os-j (213) 796-3166 (24 hrs.) (213) 

ide. 3 0527. Pasade! Altadena, Calif, 


7th Century modernized. 


Abraham Lincoln being a notable 


precedent — will be dramatic evi- 
dence that Mr. Ford means what he 
Says about his intention to try to keep 
lines of communications open. 


‘U.S. utility rates up 55.4% 


By the Associated Press 


᾿ New York 
Industrial and commercial rates 
charged by the nation’s 50 largest 
utilities rose an average of 55.4 per- 
cent during the first six months of 1974 
over the like period last year, accord- 
ing to ἃ survey by the National Utility 
Service, Inc. 


*U.S. in ‘til? toward Turkey? | 


Continued from Page | 


all hope of success. Mr. Kissinger has 
peen rumiing a mini-shuttle in New 
York between the Turkish and Greek 
foreign ministers. ᾿ 


Softer wording 

A milder version of the amendment 
drafted by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee would be acceptable, how- 
ever, the President said. According to 
this version aid could be cut aff 
uynless and until the President deter- 
mined that Turkey 15 making good 
faith efforts towards settlement.” 

The pro-Turkish arguments run this 
way: 

ih the first place, the U.5. has 
invested about $4 billion in military 
and 2% billion in economic aid to 
Turkey since 1948, 

For fiscal ‘75 the sid that would be 
cut off would be $23 million in eco- 
nomic and $180 million in military aid, 
about half of it in the form of sales. 

This is a very large investment. It 
' makes Turkey, along with South 
Korea, South Vietnam, and Formosa. 
among the largest recipients of Amer- 
ican aid in the world. 

With its borders with the Soviet 
Union astride the straits that connect 
the Black Sea and the Mediterranean, 
with a massive land barrier between 
mainland Russia and -the Middle 
East, and with military forces ap- 
proaching half a milion men, Turkey 
is of immense importance to the 
strategic calculations of the U.S. 

The U.S. Navy shares Izmir port 
with NATO, and the U.S. Air Force 
has its own bases in southern Turkey. 


A shuddering thought 
The thought of losing this bastion of 
strength on Russia's southern flank, 
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FOR SOLOIST 


First Church of Christ, Scientist, 288 | Avenue, Manasquan, NJ 0673. 


for! West Franklin, Monterey, GA 93940 or oi 
Quarters, | Coytion Gammnities ‘chairman 242.{HULL WATERFRONT — AN IDEAL 


fang. 


log 
. Engel Real Estate (617) | baths, 


IN|N. Bangor, Maine 04401 (20; 
‘October at First Ghurth of Christ, Sci-| 4567. 

ventist, 440 Elm: Ave., Long Beach, CA 
ication form 


Graatec. |" PHOENIZ, ARIZ. — SUNNYSLOPE 
2 bdrm. fur. home on No. Central. 6 


Realtor Chas. Koehler (612) Soe 
7100 France Ave., Edina, MN 55435," 
7100 France Ave. Edina, MN 55435, ᾿ 


two _ baths. | N.J. Cooperative apt. for sale Located 
ratrig- | opposite golt course. $265.50 per mo. 


Listing Service. 12321 N.E. Giisan. 
Portland. 255-2774. BOYER ἃ COx. 


- | $750. Apt. ἢ 
" | Petersburg, Εἰ 33708 (813) 393-8514. 


__MIDDLE ATLANTIC _ 
_COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS _ 


ROSSMOOR, N.J. JAMESBURG, 


everything. Call Resale office | 4564. 
(609) 655-2270:(914) 949-3730 Jones 


— nites ὃ weekends LONGBOAT oe FURNISHED 2 


Lease 3/mo. min. $700. per mo. 4/6 
mo. S600. Untiities inci 
Eitiart 
22530 King Richard Ct, Birmingham, 


Wayman 
MI 48070. 


OFFICE TO LET 


| ᾿ Lowrey 1907 N. 
FARMS AND RANCHES CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Witte for appttamtien ta: Mai, Santa Ana, Cant 547-6058 Es- 
, MONT: age VALENTINE HAVEN taller 91 ὁ 
ἘΣῪ ‘res of ranch lend. sultebia i 332 North Michigan i” = «Director of Admissions ᾿ 
recreation, jpiantin Panoramic ἢ | 15 Ninth Avenue ᾿ 
5) Box ᾿ ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR |g Sen Memo. CA pasty 


zon view. Ph val Wa; Mr. Sharpe (312) 644-4800 
SWnta W. wat, 1314 Cavaor, Exctusive Agent for Subleasor 
Leucadia. Colt te STROBECK, REISS & CO. 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
DELUXE FLORIDA APT. AVAIL. FOR 
approx. 1 month, pref. Nov. 5 rms., 2 
bedrms., 2 baths, patio, nr. beaches, 
interesting places, 


weekly & monthly rentals, Box 312. 
Bay, Jamaica. W.1, Tel. 952- 


1,588 sq. it. of de luxe offices. 
Long term sublease available 
now. Could be used for -- Re- 
tail, Office or Gallery, εἰς, 


GRAND CENTRAL AREA—NYC 
Practitioner's office to lat. Box M-4, 
$88 Sth Ave., NYC 10036. 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 
SEATOWERS, 


or even of its become neutraillst, 
makes American military men shud- 
Ger. That is precisely ‘the kind of 
@anger raised by the”.Zagieton 
amendment. aa 

Dr. Kissinger has had 67 con- 
tact with the Turks during his rounds 
of negotiation to know their extreme 
sensitivity snd pride. That has left 
him in πὸ doubt that the lasting that 
would be achieved by the threat of 
cutting off aid to Turkey:would be ἃ 
Turkish retreat. f= 

On the side of morality, “friends of 


Turkey say that few Westerners gh 
sufficient weight to the frustratig 
and wrongs suffered by the Tucks, 
the island of Cyprus during the yeu 
of independence. ont τ 


The 


* Watergate courtroom - 


Continued from Page} ©" 
election committes. lawyér Kenneth 
W. Parkinson, sat in& greenish suit on 
a bench “Inside the ταῦ" with other 
lawyers and the families of aome of 
thedefendants, .- 


Many lawyers : 

When Judge Sirica said "Will coun 
se] approach the bench,” it looked like 
ἃ football acrimmage in dusiness 
suits, with 17 lawyers for the defense 
and prosecution huddled around him. 
At one point, that included the navy- 
blue shoulders and leonine 
gray head of Watergate special prose- 
cutor Leon Jaworski. Er 

The courtroom for eo a 
larger one than Judge ca’s own 
courtroom No. 2, where the trial will 
be held, was sardined with the press. 
Already tight press seating ar- 
rangements had been tightened even 
more by Judge Sirica’s last minute 
ruling that half the courtroom seats, 
rather than 15, should go to the public, 
which reduced the number of press 
seats considerably. — 


His order Gexignad 
cut the voluxme.of publicity in the trig, 


ings and perdon of former Preaiieg 
Richard Nixon have made a fairtety 
impossibleferthem. = — 


House panel bars ἰδ, 


on gas-guzzling aute 

A proposed extise tax oh ga) 
guzzling cars haz been rejected. Ἦν tia 
House Ways and Means Committes.’ 
The plan for a tax of up to $i οἱ 
1976 model cars had been propospilhj 
Rep. Charles A. Vanik (Ὁ of Gh 
who said it was aimed at promothy 
auto ‘industry cooperation with 
rest of us in trying to meet the en 
crisis." eke 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


GARDENING 
FULL! 


GENERAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 


JOHN ΕΟ LEWIS 


Brohers. - Sen | Panning — Papechanging — 


replace. Cypress 
Art-center. 


cated to healing, fully 


luded. Lucite 
(313) 646-1949 — 


nursing care 


furn., carpeted, beaut. grounds, rec. 


. 4550 Cove Circle, St. 
NEW 


RO 
Comtortable 


.} faci. $275 mo., 
Box 161, Godfrey, 


SMYRNA BEACH, ΕἴΑ. |e 
New comp. fum. 2 bdrm. townhouse 
condo. on ocagn. Rented by 
seeson or year. 2 swimming a 
sleeps 6. Call owner, (617) 334-3124. 
(Mass) 


WINTER RENTALS 


KPORT, MASS. 
heated '2 


γὴν. (618) 466-4863 or 
jt 62035. te Εἰ 


month, 


ing. Speci 
Pico Βινα.. Los A 


bedroom fur- 


Mished apartment for winter months, 


nd 7 he - | Ocean view. Near churches and stores. 
. 0" unti June, 
. 7) 423-6985, or | Mature aduks, no pets. (817) 546-2990. 
ROOMS TO LET 
BOSTON-M 
2 large and 3 


AR“ BOROUGH STREET 


single rooms available 


ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


"πὰ χα 512 Double. N. Ε. 


Hospitality. 
juest Home,’ 428 Main St, was 


tham, Mass. (617) 893-9401. 


VACATION 


Potedete) Τὸ lela] 


‘burg, ΕἸ. 33708 (613) 393-8514. 


Ὁ. 2-BEDROOMHoause, 
yard. Cholce south 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
JAMAICA NOW! WHILE RATES 


Fp's. Span ὑπ} Nov. 1. He 
Cotmges, lew Harbor, 
(297) 877-2317. ᾿ς 


TIONS 


1 deem it 8 


ALPHABETICAL 


INDA (ORANGE CO.), CALIF, 
1 2 ὕ8., Obl gar, some turn. 
incl, pool memb. avail. 


2 BLOCKS FROM GHIRARDELLI 
square, Spacious flat suitable for 2 or 3 
adults. wiw. — ALSO COZY 
COTTAGE FOR ONE. Both overicok 
beautiful garden. (415) 771-5707 or 
771-0417 (Calit.) 


LISTING 


Ἷ < HOUSECLEANING ANYWHERE IN 


FOR RENT. 


mo. min, Avail. mid-Oct. Frank McKee, 
353 Huntley Or., Les Angeles, CA 


Response to an ad 
means another adi 


or semi- 
monthly. Cait At: (415) 421-5181, Room 
506. 20 years expeteho. τ References. 


FOR SALE MISCELLAN IEOUS. 
ARLINGTON TAX FINDERS 


An income tax 
P.O. Box 6425, Vero Beach. FL 


side rule, since 1948. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 


- VALENTINE HAVEN 
‘The Admissions Committee 
Valentine Haven, a facility ded- 


hei accredited 
by The Dept of Care of The 
Mother Church, the First Church 


{ 
Christian Science and needing 


SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH & FIRTH 
ST. PETERSBUR S00 E ΠΝ rs Orange, "Gatton 
overlooking Bay. 2 bdrms., 2 baths, ai |(714) 633-3871. From Beach area σά δ. ORIENTAL RUGS—USED—GOURTE- 


geles, 476-3231. 


Daley & Wanzer 


DIRECT SERVICE 
TO FLORIDA 


Local and long distance 
service to and from ali 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD|| Points on the East Coast 
N. E. Tourist Home. All rooms A/G. $9 


color coordmation — Matching 
toe Ar . Cake Lic 212820-C33. 


PAINTING-INTERIOR= EXTERIOR, 
Ser Beal ΟΠ) me daty 
οἱ [Weat Loe. , Gant 


FRED J. YOUNG ~ 472.3743 


Painbng and paperh: . Resdential 
land churches. Loy Angora ἃ San Fer. 
nando Vailay (21.3) 479-1730 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


HOLLY SCHAFFER’S 


Private rooms and bem Detcious 
well-balanced πᾶν Lovely rose 
gardens and aviary Transporation 
Brovidad ἴ church 

5918 N. Barranca Avenue 
Glendora, CA 91740 
(213) 335-0446 


——_—___hues_ 


ous European wii pay cash. For ex- 
9x12 Sarokn 5850. 9112 Ka 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
ROLLA J. WILHITE 


UPHOLSTEREAS. : 


Land- 
MISSION UPHOLSTERING 
stablished 1917. Recovering = Resty- 
ing “ Draperies 7526 Melrose, Holly: 
wood. (255) 635-9644. ὁ 


MOVING AND STORAGE wood. (219) - 


Blankets, Steinway Plano, η΄ 
AUTOMOBILES 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 
Wiishire Bird. at Pighland as, tes 

Guif Station. 937-0338 (Call. 


BRITISH ISLES ~ AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


NOBLE 8. STEVES, INC. 
priviege to offer a Local 
Stor. 


ot 
neater REQUIRES COOK HOUSE: | 


“Shortly “after (our ad) 
appeared we were successful 
in selling the house 
and finding another.” 
Mrs. David M, Keeler 
‘Pittsburgh, PA 
getresponse. 
. Use monitor 

. Classifieds. — 


2 αν 
on 


a) 


gues _- 


ΠΕ aed 


By a staff correspondent of . 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 


The ticker tape is in for a change. 
Friday, selected stocks 


the 
Washington Stock Exchange (PBW) 
all will be reported.on.one ticker tape 
— that of the New. York Stock Ex- 
change. 

The tape, ‘called a consolidated 
tape, will have its own sét of symbols 
to inform investors as to.whether any 
of the 15 stocks chosen for the pilot 


ὡς Project have traded. The Consoli- 


dated Tape Association has selected 
16 stocks, all of which are traded on 


the NYSE and.on-at least one. af the: 


three participating regional ex- 
or in the over-the-counter 

market in listed securities. 
Under guidelines set by the Secu- 


rites and Exchange Commission, the 


_Usted on the New York Stock Bx - Ὃ 


fl, 


to travel 
write-off? | 


House panel urges — 
tax crackdown 


Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
A loophole in the tax law that lets 


business and professional people 


write off part of the cost of foreign 
vacations — by combining them with 
attendance at a convention — 15 about 
tobe closed. 


A big tax package now emerging 


% . from the House Ways and Means 


project van continue for as long a8 20 
weeks, after which the consolidated 
tape is to.become fully operational, 
and all’ dually listed stocks will be 
Usted on oP tape. ps 


“traded. The tape also is part of the. 


central securities matket, in which 811 
exchanges and ‘marketmakers will 
compete for = best quote on a 


“ security. 


The stocks selected for the pitot test 
are the common issues of American 
Motors, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Citicorp, Commonwealth Edi- 
son, Eastman Kodak, Ford ‘Motor, 
General Hlectric, General Motors, 
Gulf Oil, International Telephone & 
Telegraph, Philadelphia Electric, Ra- 
mada Inns, RCA, Texaco, and West- 


‘ inghouse Hlectric. 


Committee includes a provision that 
such trips will not be tax deductible 


unless there is a compelling reason - 


why the meeting has to be held in 
Paris, Majorca, or TahitL 

Bar associations, medical groups, 
and some business groups have 
abused the privilege to the point 
where the tax-writing committee fi- 
nally cracked down. But businesses 
that cater to such trade — inter 
national airlines and hotel and con- 
vention centers abroad — are con- 
cerned that the tax change will cost 


_ them millions of dollars. 


Business interests in Canada, Mex- 


During the test period when any of 
the issues are traded on the floors of 
the participating exchanges, the stock 
symbol will be followed by an am- 
persand and the letter identifying the 
marketplace — M for the Midwest, P 
for the Pacific, PBW for the PBW, 
or T for the National Association of 


Securities Dealers. NYSE trades will |, 


carry no further symbols. The Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange will likewise 
report on issues on the Amex and 
regional exchanges. © 

At this point it still is uncertain 
whether the third market will partici- 
pate in the consolidated tape. Also, 
-unless agreement is worked out on 
uniform short-sale rules and an- 
timanipulative rules, the NYSE has 
indicated it will not partictpate in the 
consolidated tape. A spokesman in- 
Gicated, however, that the exchange 
‘4s optimistic it will start on sched- 
ule.” Likewise, a spokesman for the 
Consolidated Tape Association said 
the organization was hopeful agree- 
ment would be reached by Friday. 


= Al industry waiches 


insurance issue 


London 

The Commercial Union. Assurance 
5 Cocipaxs: Ltd., one of Britain’s larg- 
est insurance companies, has jolted 
the financial City of London by decid- 
Ing to make. a rights issue of £62 


Ὁ million ($155 million). 


This ts" aimed at tnereasing its 


technical solvency at a time when” 
δ᾽. Many insurance 


have seen 


companies 
ιν their investments steadily eroded in 


τ value by the. fall iat the value of ‘their 
. Stocks and other.assets. 


__The company’s technical solvency 
is not under ‘serious pressure. The 
technical margin (defined as the ratio 
of shareholders’ funds to nonlife pre-: 
mium income) has to be 10 percent, 

‘according to government regulations. 


The Commercial Union (CU) ratio is . 
far above this — about 24 percent. 


before the rights. issue and about 32 
percent after the issue. The move 1s ° 
Riarefore £2 8 sense preceationery. 


Drop, then recovery 


- ‘The immediaté effect:on the stock, 

τὸ exchange wag a drop in the prices of. 

pase ‘although there was Ἢ 
Ν ᾿ might encourage other companies to 


A deli is hard.to find 

Try finding a delicatessen where - 
you can order 8 corned beef sandwich 
from a table or counter these days. 
You'll be hard-pressed, except possi- 
Dly in New York City. Why? There are’ 


“Only 880 left in the United States, 
The over-35 set will remember the.. 


fascination of going with their parents 


' tothe local cafeteria. Finding one now 


May be just as diffichit as locating a 
deli, There are only 1,828. Chances 


are, only your children in school will - 
be able to partake of this passing 


institution. 

This state of affairs is reported by 
National Business Lists, Inc., which 
keeps track of restaurants as well ag 
every other business establishment in’ 
the United States and Canada. ~ 


Lockheed-Creek unit. 
Athens. 
Lockheed Corporation and the 


Greek Government have agreed to set” 


repair factory near the 
Greek capital, the Greek Government 


_ will produte. $24° 
‘exthange this year.-Last year's for- 


axmomeed. Ths joint venture, giving 
the government a controlling ‘51 per- 
cent interest, and under negotiation 
for.the past four years, will service 
commerical and ‘moilitary aircraft. 


_ More Mexican sugar 


-Mfexico City 


"he sugar industry of Mexico has - 


set its sights: on an: .increase. in 
production :of: approximatély 65 per- 
cent during the next eight years. . ὁ 
“Francisco Cano Escalante, execu- 
tive director of the National Commis- 


“sion of the Sugar Industry, estimated 
τ that increased sugar cane acreage, 


greater productivity, and the addition 


-of six new refineries would boost | 


Mexico's production from almost 2.8 
million tons of sugar this year to 


_, about 4.86 million tons in 1982. 


In ‘addition to sy Mexico’s 
domestic market, Mr. Gano. Esca- 
Jante foe iagr ve gad A sales abroad 
ὁ million in foreign 


eign income amounted ‘to aaa ταῦ. 
iton. 


a subsequent recovery. The rights 
operation is a very big one even for 
London. But it is expected to be a 
success. 

CU has a reputation for aggres- 
sively seeking new business. This 
reinforcement of funds has doubtless 
been sought to ensure that new busi- 
ness Js not jeopardized. There is no 
question about the soundness of the 
company. ᾿ 

There are wider implications, how- 
ever. For some time now the London 
capital market, especially the new- 
issue market, has been unable to raise 
new capital ‘for trade and industry 
because of high interest rates and low 
share prices. 

If the CU operation is a success, it 


seek longer-term finance through the 
market. 


Urgent need seen 


The need for this grows more 
urgent. British industry is in general 
heavily dependent now on overdraft 
facilities to finance working capital. 
Inflation and low profitability are 
likely to increase this dependence. It 
is being widely said that trade and 

will not be able to get 


' through .the winter without heavy 


recourse to the banks. 
: ‘This in turn poses problems for the 


‘banks: Prudence demands that they 


show some discrimination with their 
advances. Beyond 2 certain point 
their own capital base becomes in- 
volved. The big banks are concerned 
over the prospect of maintaining the 
solvency of a large number of com- 
panies over what could he a rigorous 
economic winter. 

Any easing that could come about 
by trade and industry's funding debt 
by recourse to the capital market 
(and this could be done of course only 
by big companies) would therefore be 
welcome. 

Thus the whole of British industry 
will be watching closely the fortunes 
of the CU capital operation. 


Good-bye | 
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ico, and the Caribbean in fact per- 
suaded the committee at the last 
minute to exempt trips to those areas 
from the crackdown. Now only meet- 
ings held outside North America will 
be affected, and meetings already 
arranged for will not be affected. 

As of now, a conventioneer can 
deduct his trip if he returns within 
seven days, or prorate the costs of the 
trip if he stays on abroad for a week or 
two after the meeting. 


Stiffer law hinted 


Last May the District of Cotumbia 
Bar Association held its meeting in 
Spain, though spokesmen acknowl- 
edged it could just as easily have been 
held in Washington. The Tennessee 
State Bar Association met in Ma- 
jorca. A number of organizations take 
Caribbean cruises in which the mem- 

. bers may (or may not) attend lec- 


. tures in the morning and play the rest 


of the day. Oregon lumber dealers 
meet in Japan — where they can visit 
prime clients and take a deduction. 


Single tape to report four markets Alternative 


fuel due for 
U.S. autos 
but not soon 


The Christian Science Monitor 


Detroit 

‘The idea of using something besides 
gasoline to run your car on may not be 
new, but it is getting more popular 
every day. 

iAlternative fuels such as hydrogen 
gas, alcohol, or mixes of water and 
gasoline are seeing new interest as 
Detroit automakers face growing 
problems of fuel economy and ex- 
haust emissions. 

So far, the car companies would 
rather test somebody else's fuel ideas 
than come up with theirown. 

‘We've got enough troubles of our 
own,” grumps one auto engineer. 
Adds another, ‘“‘We’re not in the 
business of making fuel, but we sure 
want to understand how it affects our 
products. We’re not going to go out of 
our way to spend a lot of research 
dollars coming up with new mate- 
rials.” 

One alternative fuel, water mixed 
with gasoline, offers lower emissions 
of nitrogen oxides (a component in 
smog formation) and better mileage. 
But handling it at below-freezing 
temperatures is a problem. And en- 
gine adjustment must be made to 
make a car start and run smoothly on 
watered-down fuel. 


Little enthusiasm 

Detroit's ‘big three” automakers 
have evaluated such blends, either 
mixed before they go into the fuel 
tank or in the carburetor just before 
entering the engine to burn. Neither 
approach has mustered much en- 
thusiasm. 

“By no stretch of your imagination 
would we consider putting another 
fuel tank on the car for water, when 
we already have something called 
exhaust-gas recirculation that’s doing 
a pretty good job now of controlling 
emissions," declares a fuel expert at 
one automaker. But he adds, ‘Tf an 
inventor can show us our thinking is 
wrong, our door is open.”* 

Exhaust-gas recirculation, a famil- 
jar emission-control approach on 
most new cars, routes some exhaust 
gas back into the engine. This lowers 


APPRAISERS 


Do You Know Today's Vaiue 
of Your Machinery and Equipment? 
We specialize in appraising and purchasing 
manufacturing plants of all types. 


METALWORKING 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC 


Our Specialty 


70 Sanford Street, Fairfield, CT 06430 (203) 259-3321 


. but Acapulco still expects its share of tax-break vacationers 


Apparently such shenanigans will 
still be allowed as long as they stick to 
North America, though the Internal 
Revenue Service says it ts going to be 
tougher in making the taxpayer jus- 
tity his trip in professional terms. 

The committee cracked down for 
two reasons: public resentment at 
posh vacations being taken at tax- 
payer expense, and a desire to help 
the balance-of-payments situation by 
keeping more conventions at home. If 
the tax bill becomes law, foreign 
locations wil! have to be justified by 
“unique” reasons the meeting must 
be held in a particular place, or 
because the foreign location 15 neces- 
sary to accommodate large numbers 
of foreigners attending the same 
convention. 


Travel firms worried 

Foreign travel i.tcrests are greatly 
concerned abaut the potential loss of 
business. Pan American and TWA 
fear they will lose a lot of business at a 
time when they are already finan- 


combustion temperatures, just as ad- 
ding water does. 

Watering down fuel, say engineers, 
only makes the engine burning the 
blend less powerful on a gallon-to- 
gallon basis than one using pure fuel. 
Why? Because, they point out, water 
doesn’t burn. 


No gains ascertained 

“We've sort of concluded in our own 
eyes that there's nothing really to be 
gained," says Joe Colucci, head of the 
fuels and lubricants department at 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories. Mr. Colucci's researchers 
have been studying water and gaso- 
line mixes for severalmonths. 

“Compared to what we're doing 
there," he adds, “‘there’s a lot more 
work being done on alcohol, I think 
there's a lot more likelihood that 
alcohol could be 8 potential future 
fuel, either as a blend or as a pure 
fuel." 

Engineers and inventors ἢ have al- 
ready shown that alcohol works quite 
well as an automotive fuel. But like 
water-gasoline fuels, it requires car- 
buretor adjustments. And adjusting a 
modern car to run smoothly on alco- 
hol or some other new fuel means it 
won't run very well on gasoline. 


Fuel up to oil firms 
“The ball is in the hands of the oil 
companies,’ declares Charjes Hei- 


comace Bid Bidg. 
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πὰ 
Eastem Airlines photo’ 


clally troubled. Pan Am and its 
overseas hotel subsidiaries eatimate 
they could lose ag much as $40 million. 
The $180 million Paris convention 
center, which opened last February 
with 80 boutiques, movie houses, and 
Saunes under one roof, is worrted. The 
builders clearly had a lot of American 
convention business in mind when 
they developed the center, 


There will still be plenty of opportu- 
nity for conventioneers to meet in nice 
watering spots, of course. No special 
justification will have to be given, 
even by a New England organization, 
for meeting in Hawaii, the Virgin 
Islands, or Acapulco. 

How soon the omnibus tax bill, 
which includes the crackdown on 
foreign junkets, will become Jaw 15 
not clear. Even if the House acts on it 
this year, it is unlikely the Senate will. 
But the tax package will be the 
starting point for whatever is done by 
way of tax reform in the next Con- 
gress, and chances are the travel 
crackdown will remain in jt. 


nen, director of Chrysler's vehicle- 
emission plaiuiing. ‘They are the 
ones that have μὸν to determine if they 
want to market something like this. If 
iney do, cars can be adugied to use 

The petroleum industry, mean- 
while, hesitates to introduce a new 
fuel because most cars will still need 
the old one: gasoline. Adding another 
would mean extra refineries and 
more pumps at service stations, 

For the short term, no change in 
fuels is likely. One major reason is the 
catalytic converter, the mufflerlike 
emission controller being fitted to 
most 1975 cars. 


Too many ‘unknowns" 

Nobody is entirely sure how the 
converter will work even on ordinary 
unleaded gasoline, let alone some 
other fuel. 

‘There are enough unknowns about 
catalysts as it is,'’ explains one 
researcher. ‘‘We don't need any more 
because of new fuels. This is just 
about the worst time to consider 
something new."’ 

In the long run, however, auto 
researchers agree a new fuelis all but 
inevitable as oil reserves disappear. 

“The switch will come sooner or 
later,"" explains one, ‘“‘but It Isn't 
going to happen tomorrow."!- 


BONDS INSURED OR 
. GUARANTEED BY 

UNITED STATES 

GOVERNMENT 


Your money can now earn this 
current yield on BONDS that 
have ther principal ang vanes 
insured or guaranteed by the 
UNITED STATES-OF AMERICA. 
For complete details phone or 
mail coupon 


R. Kenneth Webster - 


RO Chustisher & Ca 


(303) 770-8480 
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Wall Street gloomier with 
Dow-Jones below 600 


New York 

Pessimism deepened in Wall Street 
Tuesday as the closely watched Dow- 
Jones industrial average dipped below 
600 for the first time since 1962. 

At 1 p.m., the D-J Blue Chip 
barometer stood at 593.09, off 14.78 
from Monday's closing. That is down 
about 300 points from its 1974 high of 
891.66 set March 13. 

Part of the gloom in the investment 
community apparently stems from 
disappointment in the interest rate 
situation, writes David Francis, Monitor 
financial editor. Last week Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company, the nation’s 
fifth largest bank, trimmed its prime 
interest rate to 11% percent from 12 
percent. So far only a handful of major 
banks have followed suit. 

First National City Bank of New York 
argued Tuesday that the easing of 
Federal Reserve monetary policy is a 
“myth,” as money supply growth has 
virtually halted since June. 

Other discouraging factors in the 
market were the growing recognition of 
the seriousness of the current 
recession, the apparent lack of success 
in the anti-infiation battle. and concern 
over high petrcieum prices. 


Deadiock broken 2 
on campaign reform bill, 
Washington 
Senate-House conferees broke a 
deadlock Tuesday over legislation 
making far-reaching changes in the 
financing of federal election 
campaigns. as Senate negotiators 


Among the first military photos to come out of Cuba for 
some time, was this shot of Cuban women soldiers as 
they pass by American correspondents who were covering 


abandoned their fight to include public 
financing for congressional races. 

Another meeting of the conference 
committee ig scheduled for Thursday to 
iron out remaining differences between 
the House and Senate versions of the 
measure. but Sen. Howard W. Gannon 
(0) of Nevada, charrman of the Senate 
conferees, said, "the gut issues" had 
been resolved, 

Besides subsidies for Senate and 
House races, these included 
enforcement machinery and spending 
limits for candidates for the Senate and 
the House. 

Senator Cannon said he hoped for 
passage of the compromise measure 
before Congress recesses for the 
November elections and added he 
thought President Ford would be “a 
little gun-shy” about vetoing it. The bill 
provides for full government financing 
of the general election campaigns of 
major party candidates for president up 
to a spending ceiling of $20 million. 


Kissinger to visit 
U.S.S.R. Oct. 23 to 27 


Washington 

The State Department formally 
announced Tuesday that Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger will visit the 
Soviet Union Oct. 23 to 27 “to discuss 
matters of mutual interest." ῷ 

The primary purpose οἱ the trip is to 
assess prospects for a new treaty 
limiting offensive nuclear weapons. The 
visit also may resolve, by way of a 
compromise, a congressional blockage 
of trade benefits because of emigration 
restrictions. 

Dr. Kissinger tentatively plans to visit 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Iran, and 
probably Yugoslavia as well, winding 
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Inside the news-—briefly 


up in Rome Nov. 5 for a major address 
to a world food conference. 

Next Tuesday he sets out ona 
separate tour of the Middle East to 
discuss further Israeli withdrawals with 
leaders in Egypt. Jordan, Syria, and 
Israel. He may also engage in some 
Cyprus diplomacy before returning 
home and preparing for the Moscow 
mission. 


Grechko may leave 
Soviet defense post 
Washington 

U.S. intelligence sources say they 
have received reports that Marshal 
Andrei A. Grechko, 2 blunt skeptic of 
detente, may step down after more 
than seven years as Soviet Defense 
Minister. 

Regardless ot who may succeed Mr. 
Grechko, however, U.S. analysts do not 
expect a significant softening of the 
Soviet military attitude toward limitation 
of nuclear weapons. 

Analysts believe Mr. Grechko, 
nearing 71 probably would remain a 
member of the ruling Politburo. He is 
only the second Soviet defense 
minister to be chosen for the Politburo. 


Pentagon cites soaring 


cost of weapons 
Washington 

Driven by inflation, the estimated 
cost of major military weapons 
programs shot up by a dramatic $16.9 
billion in the three months ended in 
June, the Pentagon announced. In a 
quarterly report. the Pentagon said that 
the estimated cost to complete 42 
aircraft, missile, Navy ship and other 
programs was forecast to reach $143.6 
billion. 


UPI photo 


the weekend visit to Premier Castro by U.S. Sen. Jacob K. 
Javits (R)of New York and Claibome Peli (D) of Rhode Is- 


Pentagon spokesman William 
Beecher said that “obviously, some 
programs are going to have to be cut 
back.” Mr. Beecher also forecast a 
sudstanval increase in next year's 
gefense-budget request which will go 
to Congress in January. 


If you're a prince, 


here’s how to hide 
Toulouse, France 
“My name is Edward, my father is a 
gentleman-farmer, and my mother does 
not work” — that is how an heir to ihe 
British throne tried to hide his identity 


while studying French here recently, 
informed sources said Tuesday. 
“Edward” was in tact Prince Andrew, 
Queen Elizabeth's second son, who 
with 14 schoolmates spent three weeks 
at Caousou College here for some first- 
hand study of the French language. 

A spokesman at Buckingham Palace 
said the 14-year-old Prince went to 
France Sept. 5 and returned to 
England last weekend. The spokesman 
said this was the first disclosure of the 
Prince's trip, so the ruse apparently 
worked. 


Leaked messages 


jar State Department 
Washington 

The State Department has 
acknowledged publicly that it is 
disturbed about security after three of 
its confidential cables found their way 
into the press in a matter of weeks. 

The most recent official criticism of 
the leaks followed the publication 
Monday of part of a cable from the U.S. 
Ambassador to Egypt, Herman F. Eilts, 
regarding foreign aid for Egypt. Ina ~ 
cable last week, the Ambassador to 
Chile, David H. Popper, described a 
July 22 meeting he held with Chilean 
Officials. The telegram prompted a 
rebuke by Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, which was reported in the 
press. 


Tournament to match 
tennis superstars 
New York 


A tournament designed to match the 
winners of the so-called ‘‘grand slam” 
of women's tennis — the Australian 
Open. French Open, Wimbiedon, and 
U.S. Open tournaments — was 
announced here. 

ΤῸ be known as the world series of 
women’s tennis, the tournament will be 


᾿ staged on April 19-20 next year at a 


tennis complex in Lakeway, Texas. 
Sponsored by the hosiery company 
L'eggs. $50.000 will go to the winner. 
Australia's Evonne Goolagong, along 
with Billie Jean King and Chris Evert of 
the U.S., have accepted invitations to 


ply. A fourth competitor wit pa named 
er, Reo 
Misa Goolagong won the Australian 
Open. Miss Evert took both the Franch 
~ Open and Wimbledon, and Mrs. King 'S 
the 1974 U.S. Open champion. 


Part of grocery bill 
goes for shoplifting 
: εἰ ἈΜαπία, Ga. 
The presidant of the Mass Retailing 
institute says shoplitters added more 
than 2 percent to the amount 


consumers paid at self-service stores 
fast year. Kurt Barnard of Naw York, in 
Atlanta for the institute's convention, 
said In an interview that tha costs ot 
shoplifting — about 2.6 percent of total 
sales -- were passed along to 


customers, ᾿. 


Roads, ralis open again 
for aid to Hondurans 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras 

The American military raitef team in 
Honduras ts using trucks instead of 
helicopters to distribute supplies. as 
toads and railways reopened in the 
flood-devastated north of the country. 

U.S. officials said almost all the 
victims of Hurricane Fifi cauid now be 
reached by road, and future supplies 
were likely to be brought in by sea to 
Puerto Cartes, where the docks have 
been completely repaired. Senior 
American aid officials from Washington 
were examining the disaster area to 
assess long-term reconstruction needs. 


Federal pay hike 
set at 5.5% 
Washington 


President Ford set at 5.5 percent the 
pay raise for federal employees. 
rejecting proposals for a larger 
increase. 

The salary increase for an estimated 
3.5 million cwilian and mititary 
employees goes into effect 
immediately. The President had sought 
to delay the raises for three months, 
but the Senate voted 10 days ago to 
grant the salary increase on Oct 1 as 
scheduled. F 

Even with the Senate action, 
however, it still was up to the President 
to set the precise size of the increase. 
Federal employees’ union 
representatives had proposed an 8,4 
percent increase. The Advisory 
Committee on Federat Pay 
recommended a 7.2 percent hike. 


Los Angeles bus strike 
passed to Legislature 


Los Angeles 

Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley has 
thrown the Los Angeles bus strike into. 
the hands of the California Legislature. 
following the fizzle οἱ an anticipated 
breakthrough Sunday, writes Montor 
correspondent David Winder. 

Mayor Bradley's suggestions for 
binding arbitration and a 30¢ to 36¢ 
pay hike retroactive to June were 
rejected by mechanics and drivers 
alike. 

tn a mood of irritation, the Mayor 
said the Southern Calitornia Rapid 
Transit District was a creature of the 


WITH ANALYSIS 


FROM MONITOR CORRESPONDENTS 
ORLD 


AROUND THE Wi 


Lagisiature, and τ now was up to 
lawmakers in Sacramenta to resolve 
the dispute what has forced many of 
system's 650.000 passengers to fom 
car pools and hitch rides over the py 
two months. The machartics want a 
percent mcrease in one year. ine -. 


drivers ἃ 46 parcant jump over len. 
years. ᾿ ae 


Archibald Gox dus... 
to teach in England --. 
᾿ Ohew ¥ 

Archibald Cox, the former Waterge 
special prosecutor fired by formar 
Presidont Nixon, will teach American 
history in England fore year. 

Mr. Cox leaves today for Cambridg 
where ho will be a fellow.at Sidney 
Sussex Collage. tha aima mater of, 
among others, Oliver Gromwall. 

Mr. Cox told a group of the collagg 
alumni that it was the allusion to 


ΠΡῚ phe 
Archibald Cox 


Cromwell in the letrer of invitation trot 
J. W. Linnett. the college's master, thi 
had persuaded him to go. He said he 
nad turned down inwntations trom two 
other Cambndge colleges. Mr. Cox-aa 
he wasn't sure how much stress he 
should put on the Watergate atfair in 
his lectures at Cambridge..But a telloy 
guest remarked that there should bar 
doubt at all, since anly Cromwelt 
tuimself or his prosecutor could have 
given a first-hand account of how Kiny 
Charles lost ns head whan Cromwell 
overthrew tum, and it would be a pity t 
waste the opportunity Η 


QUOTE 


Long and short of it 

Drought and famine will overtake the 
wartd, and suppiies of off snd natural 
gas will disappear within 100 years, 
but selentific advances will cam 


| pensate lor exhaustion of the earth's 


resources, and famine and drought wil 
be controlled by “successive adjust- 
ments that would strike a harmonious 
balance between the earth's cycied . 
and a stablized population.” ~ Dr. Pe- 
ter J Wylie, University of Chicago pro- 
tessor of petralegy and geochemiatry. 
addressing an Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica luncheon in Chicago, adding. 
tor the long range, that “within thou- 
sands of years, Sea levet will rise 
through tens of feet as ice sheeta melt, 
flooding world ports. . . . The drift of 
Africa toward Europe will seat the 
Straits of Gibraltar. . . evaporate the 
Mediterranean. . . and the present 
site of Los Angeles {will ba] adjacent to 
Alaska in 60 mitlion years.” 


*End of U.S. baby boom offers taxpayers respite 


Continued from Page 1 

and PTA meetings for the past five 
years. It’s going to be an important 
term again this year — and most 
probably will be coupled with the 
word ‘‘fiscal.”' Fiscal accountability 
~ or where do the dollars go’ and 
why? 

Many citizens have watched school 
boards and superintendents divide up 
the total school monies by them- 
selves, and have stood by as orga- 
nized teachers forced them inte pay- 
ing more and more for less and less 
teaching time. 

Over the past 25 yeara everything 
about schools and teaching has cost 
more and more. 

Many school administrators, and 
not a few school board members, are 


Ford limits funds for 
delinquency program 


By The Associated Press 


Washington 

President Ford has signed a juve- 
nile justice and delinquency pre- 
vention act but will not ask for full 
funding of the programs ‘‘at a time 
when the economic situation demands 
acroas-the-board restraint, especially 
in the federal budget.” 

While applauding the provisions of 
the new law, Mr. Ford said spending 
would be held to the $155 million 
already provided for such activities. 
The law authorized appropriations of 
$380 million a year for three years. 

The law creates two national in- 
stitutes and an office of juvenile, 
justice and delinquency prevention 
within the Justice Department, 

It also authorizes a new federal 
grant program to deal with juvenile 
delinquency and runaway youths. 


embarrassed about the wasteful way 
they have spent public monies. 


Budgeting badly taught 

A few graduate schools offer 
“quickie” courses in budgeting, but 
these have almost no relation to what 
is taught in the better graduate 
schools of business. 

Hence to just hire another superin- 
tendent, assuming that the current 
one is unable or unwilling to find the 
“fat in his own system, is not a 


solution. It is possible that the next 


superintendent won’t be any more ἡ 


qualified in fiscal accountability. 
What, then, is the solution? How do 
you go about finding the budgetary 
“fat” if school administrators can't 
(or won’t) find it themselves? Here is 
one approach: 
Φ From a task force or study 


: commission of lay citizens. Ideally, 


this commission should work closely 
with the school board, but if there is 
any difficulty, form it . 

Φ Ask the school board to instruct. 


the chief fiscal officer for the school 
district to work directly with you but 
under your direction. 

@ At the minimum, make sure the 
task force includes an accountant, a 
bookkeeper, and elementary school 
parent, a high school parent, and a 
student skilled in research tech- 
niques, preferably headed for 8. ca- 
reer in mathematics. 


Next article will appear Oct. 7 on 
the Education Page: How should the 
task force work? 


*Makarios shadow over Cyprus 


Continued from Page 1 

Arehbishop’s reappearance among 
his defeated and embittered people, 
and on the still dim prospect of peace 
talks. Ἢ 


Athens opposition blunt 


Acting Cyprus President Glafkos 
Clerides Monday suspended talks 
with Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf 
Denktash on war prisoner exchanges 
and humanitarian questions. Nicosia 
sources say the suspension was due to 
uncertainty over President Ma- 
karios’s future, and who would repre- 
sent the Greek Cypriot side in negotia- 
tions if he does return. 

In Athens, Greek Prime Minister 
Constantine Caramaniis reacted even 
more sharply. ‘Mr, Caramaniis rec- 
ommended," said a Greek Informa- 
tion Ministry statement, “that all 
Cypriots wholeheartedly assist the 
Acting President, Mr. Clerides, for 
since the return of the elected Presi- 
dent, Archbishop Makarios is ruled 


out while the crisis continues, Mr. - 


Clerides is the only one who can at 
this Moment represent Cyprus and 
speak on its behalf.” 

Many Cyprus observers believe 


that if President Makarios returns, he 
would prove a far tougher and more 
redoubtable negotiator with the Turks 
than Mr. Clerides has been. At the 
same time, they feel, this might 
harden the Turkish attitude and cause 
Ankara to raise its demands in the 
island still further. 

. In announcing his firm intention to 
return in an interview with the Paris 
newspaper Le Monde Sept. 18, Arch- 
bishop Makarios said he did not think 
his Greek Cypriot opponents in the 
rightist EOKA-B guerrilla organiza- 
tion, which helped the former Athens 
junta to oust him, would present 
security problems. 


Plotters suspended 


He said Mr. Clerides had assured 
him that the Caramanlis government 
would recall those Greek mainland 
officers of the Greek Cypriot National 
Guard who had plotted the coup. 
(Several already have been sus- 
pended from active service by the 
Greek Defense Ministry. ) 

However, anti-Makarios gunmen, 
some of them in organizations being 
trained for guerrilla warfare against 
the Turks in the Troodos mountains 


north of Limassol, still are rife in the 
Greek Cypriot community, now witha 
large, Palestinian-like refugee major- 


” Sty of over 200,000. 


CIA role hinted 


One of the Archbishop's leftist sup- 
porters, his personal physician, Vas- 
sos Lyssarides, charged recently in 
Athens that the American Central 
Intelligence Agency (CLA) helped en- 
gineer the coup and was still deter- 
mined to prevent his return. 

(Archbishop Makarios told Le 
Monde he had no direct proof of CLA 
involvement, though he was certain it 
had prior knowledge of the coup. 
Instead, he did say his authorities 
intercepted a $83,000 check delivered 
in the United States to an HOKA 
supporter which the man could not 
justify.) 

Mr. Lyssarides told this reporter 
recently in Athens that Archbishop 
Makarios would return to Cyprus: 
after his recent tour of third-world 
capitals and participation in the UN 
General Assembly session ‘before 
the end of October.” He ‘‘will be 
Toyally welcomed by over 800,000 
oan Cypriots,”’ Mr. Lyssarides pre- 

ected. 


* Israeli development funds. © Ε 
turn up in insolvent Swiss bank: 


Continued from Page | 


Views are divided over the success 
of the Israel Corporation. According 
to available information, the firm 
suceeded in raising $80 million. But 
complaints were made that rather 
than establishing new. deracil in- 
dustries, the corporation was buying 
up existing firms owned wholly or 
partly by the government, and was 
then developing these with the advan- 
tage of its tax privileges. , 

At any rate, it is a fact that the 
corporation managed its business 
with skill under the chairmanship of 
the mage director general of the 
minis! commerce ani industry, 

Mr. Tsur was at the same. time 
chairman of the Israeli shipping firm, 
Zim, and bought a large part ‘of its 
Shares with money provided by the 
Israel Corporation in order'to make 
possible the enlargement of-Israel's 
merchant navy. eee) δ 

It was, therefore, a shogk' when it 
became known that an estimated $9 
million of the capital of the Israel 
Corporation and some $11 million of 
Zim capital had been deposited with 
the Swiss Internationa! Credtt Bank. 

The majority interest in.that fxm. 
belongs to Tibor Rosenbasm, alleg- . 
edly a boyhood friend of Michael 
Tsur. The Internationa) Credit Bank . 
now is in solvency difticuities because’ 
it has granted loans to 9 number af 
firms also controlled by Mr. .Roze- 
nbaum, which are registeréd.in Va-. 
duz, Liechtenstein, a tax paven.coun- . 


try. - 

As a result of the financial crisis 
sweeping Europe, particularly Italy, 
these Vaduz firms now are in trauble 
— although no suggestion bes 50 far 
been made that there may he ἃ 
The hurriedly convened hoard of 
Girectors of the Israet Corporation 
met recently in Paris, τὲ suspended . 


Mr. Tsur with immediate effect and 
launched 2 thorough investigation 
into the firm's business activities, Mr. 
Tsur resigned voluntarily, from’ his 
post as chairman of Zim. ων 

Pending the enquiry, several tacts 
have emerged which have 
concern among the public: 

A few months ago, Mr. Rosenbaum 
approached several Israeli banks and 
offered them large deposits from his 
International Credit Bank, on condl- 
tton they made paralle! deposits with 
his firms in Liechtenstein. All the 


. banks declined with thanks. "Did all 


this remain hidden from a finance 
expert like Tsur?”’ is a widely heard 
question here. ν . 

Did the board of directors of the 
Israel Corporation know of Mr. Tsur’s 
business practices? If so, how ctauld 
they permit it? If not, why-not? ; 


But the most burning question 1s: 


How could Mr. Tsur let himself be 
tempted to invest Israeli development 


fonds in the European capital ‘mar . 


ket? 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister Yit- 
zhak Rabin has aaked Finance Min- 
ister Yehoshua Rabinoultz to cut 
short his current miseion in the 
United States and come home for 
urgent consultations, It is believed 


‘ that the subject will be the larael 


Corporation. 


“ABC News may break 


half-hour news barrier 
By the Associated Press 


; New York 

ABC News is awaiting the results of 

8 year-long survey of what viewers 

might like to see if the network 

expands its week-night television 

news show from a half-hour to 45 
minutes or an hour.. 
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Prosperity within Pakistan’s grasp? 


Golden wheat "carpets 
the plain beyond’ the Khy- 
ber Pass. The: British are 
gone, but Pakistan remains 
a.society dedicated. to the 
stiff upper lip. Here ἰδ a re- 
port on the rule of: progres- 
sive Prime Mintster- Bhutto 
(left), and below is the story 
of a visit to a tribal: chief- 
tain's home — right out of 
- America’s wild west. 


By Richard Critchfield ᾿ς 
: Bpeciel to The Christian Belenes Mantle 


Rawalpindi, P 
The northern reaches af Palistan are sill Kipling 


country. 

‘To the south ig old Lahore, with its red Mogul palaces 
built by the descendants of Khan, and still 
standing by the museum is the old brass caniion made 
famous in Kipling’s novel of British imperial 


“Greek armies in thie fourth eantury B.C. Today, tt marks 
-the beginning of the great irrigated wheatlands of the 


Punjeb Plain, where double-cropped annual yields of 
four tons per acre are the highest onearth. τὺ 

And there too is Peshawar of the marvelous bazaars 
where rustic tribesman in from the North-West Frontier 


. countryside ‘come to sip green Chinese tea from 


Sinkiang. And the Khyber Pass with its forts, ‘camels, 
horses, and homemade rifles. 

Here in Pakistan the great. international -balance-of- 
power game goes‘an as it has for more than a century, 
amid the internal rumblings af ethnic tribal groups. 

Now as in Kipling’s time, the Baluchis in the western 
borderiands cry “Free Baluchistan!” and insurgents 
among these 600,000 desert tribes havé tted down 16,000 

Pakistani soldiers in daily fire fights. Similar agitation 
for an independent Pushtunistan continues among the 
Pathan tribes of the North-West Frantier Province. 


Even the CIA 

Afghan Prince Muhammad Daud, the ieee who 
seized power in Kabul last year, fans the fires; as do the 
Russians, seeking direct atcess to thelr growing fleet of 
ships in the Indian Ocean. τ 

Tue Shah of Iran, preoccupied with the threst af Soviet 
expansion, befriends India and ; the now 
Hindu Brabrain rulers of Delhi stir the 


abound; and the Chinese, with an army massed along 
their Russian frontiers from the Urals to Lake Baikal, 
maneuver deftly to preserve Pakistan, 

Freezing in winter, scorching in summer, Pakistan’s 
extremes in weather are matched by the diversity of its 
national temperament, shaped by successive waves of 
passing invaders — Genghis Khan, Babar, and Ahmad 
Shah, Greeks and Mongols, Boddhists, Muslims, and 
whiskered Christians. Above all the British. 

Pakistan is still a soclety dedicated to the straight eye 


and the stiff upper Hp, with a strong instinct for paternal , 


autocracy and a proud tradition of soldiery .in 
ev ruling-class 
generations who nervedin eid colonial army and civ 
service of British India. 

The ideology of Pakistan may be islamic, but: the 
military, manly virtues of the Victorian age are still 
highly prized — — and somehow donot seem out of pias XA 
the starchy new Pakistani capital of Islamabad, nestled 
in the Himalayan foothills just outside Rawalpindi, 
where suits and ties are worn all year long, even in 110 
degree summer heat. 

Perhaps this explains the contimed strength of Mr. 


Bhutto. The 400,00bmman Pakistani Army remains this 


Pakistan: flelds: of new high-yielding dwarf wheat 


- tally repressing the Bengalis, and 


almost * 
values bear the imprint of 


: δ ταί sche esta den μήνα ogni xi ος moment it © 
- isa sleeping giant. A military 


autocracy has ruled most 
of Pakistan's 26-year history. If some of jis generals are 
today discredited outcasts for losing Bangladesh, bru- 


be branded as a criminal in the outside world, the Army 
itself is still greatly respected. 

Mr. Bhutto is the man who got it out of the mire. 
Despite defeat by India in 1971, he managed to get 92,000 
Pakistani prisoners home, to get warcrimes trials 


and to Tegain 5,000 square miles of captured © 


dropped, 
territory without giving in on Pakistan's claim to 
Kashmir. 


In Just three years Mr. Bhutto has restored national 
pride in a people to whom it matters nearly above all. 
else. The Pakistanis are begiuming to believe in 
themselves and the old values again; and, as symbolized 
when leaders of the Muslim world held a summit 


conference in Lahore last February, they are finding ἃ - 


new identity in the Islemic Middle East. 2 
Above all, it has dawned on the Pakistanis that when 


they lost Bangladesh, they lost most of their problems. ἢ 


NORTH-WE ST Ev & 
FRONTIER Bie 
. BALUCHISTAN 


.»;... 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


Despite the 1971 war, the worst floods in memory in 1973, | 


and the shadow of India’s nuclear power, Pakistan is by 
far the most healthy and prosperous nation in the 
subcontinental region between Iran and Thailand. 
Energy shock has dealt some setback. A trade gap of at 
least $500 million is expected, and Pakistan’s foreign- 


exchange reserves are down to $280 million. Inflation in | 


two years has run at 40 to 45 percent, , 

- Despite this, Mr. Bhutto is paying his farmers only 
$2.55 per 82-pound sack of wheat, half what Indian wheat 
growers across the frontier are getting. In this way he 
has held food prices to among the lowest in Asia, but at 
Se ee ee ee 
cannot afford to buy fertilizer. Ξ: 


America’s high-yield grains 
As Mr. Bhutto recently explained his c 


᾿ price policy to me, ‘This Tg csent-oblacted soanomy If 


wheat goes up, everything goes up. Inflationary pressure 
im the cities would become unbearable.” Fortunately, 
Pakistan expects a record 8.5-million-ton wheat harvest 
and may be able to procure the additional 2.2 million tons 
it needs to keep its cittes fed before Mr: Bhutto has to 
raise farm prices to stimulate the December wheat 


Since the introduction of the new American-developed 
high-yielding varieties, wheat production has more than 


Pakistan to - 


Goubled, and rice has gone from nothing to 2.4 million 
tons, much of it available for export. 

In what was virtually a desert until the British began to 
irrigate it after the turn of the century, Pakistan now has 
83 million acres irrigated by 2 10,000-mile canal network 
and 120,000 tube wells. Just since 1967, 35,000 tractors, 
5,000 threshing machines, and 200 combines have heen 
introduced on the Punjab Plain. 

Pakistan finds itself today a land of 68.5 million people 
in an area of 300,000 square miles (bigger than Texas), 
with no more than 4 million farm families cultivating 47.5 
million acres. 

‘This is a favorable man-iand ratio for Asia. Yet 
Productivity is very low. 

Reform is badly needed. Mr. Bhutto, despite a taste for 
radical rhetoric, has proved more conservative in 


practice. His reduction of land ceilings from 250 to 150 . 


acres stopped well short of the 50-acre limit in Iran or 18 
irrigated acres just across the frontier in Indian Punjab. 

Farm wages have amounted to a meager 50 cents a 
day, and the rural is still 60 to 70 percent 
illiterate. (Pakistan spends 40 percent of its budget for 
defense, only 3 percent for education.) 

In an interview, Mr. Bhutto said he eventually plans to 
reduce land ceilings to about the b0-acre limit of Iran, but 
felt this was “το time for bold experiments. 

“The first objective is to attain self- -sufficiency in food 
and prepare the machinery to handle a further reduction 
in the land ceiling.”” 

Pakistan remains one of the most promising places on 
earth where with enough cash, credit, and technical 
assistance, wheat production could shoot up very fast 
(rice, cotton, and sugar, too}. 


Bhutto denies shift 

It will be accomplished, if Mr. Bhutto has his way, 
without either the martial law or untrammeled free 
enterprise that prevailed in the 1960’s under General 
Ayub Khan. ““ we may have rallies and demonstra- 
tions," he told me, ‘‘but in Ayub’s days, when everything 
was peaceful on the surface and foreign investment 
Poured in, underneath it was boiling and boiling, and 
suddenly it exploded. Now the situation is more norma) 
here.” 

Mr. Bhutto, who was educated at Berkeley and Oxford, 
enjoys some intellectual sparring, but he bridled at the 
notion he had begun office as a radical and now had 
turned conservative. 

He protested, ‘‘I have brought about reforms that have 
broken the power of the richest 22 families; nationalized 
32 companies in 10 basic industries; taken into the public 
sector Lara shipping, insurance, and fertilizer 
distribution; and carried out land reform in which no 
compensation was given to landowners. These reforms 
would have been inconceivable in the Pakistan of 


yesterday. 

“T could have gone on and on and said, ‘Here, I'm a 
revolutionary. I’m the biggest revolutionary in the 
world.’ But nationalization must show results. You've got 
to find competent men to run things. I’m a great believer 
in consolidation. Our reforms, if radical, have also been 
sensible.” 

The Prime Minister is especially optimistic that 
Pakistan will be able to realize its great agricultural 
potential. ‘“We have deliberately concentrated on promo- 
tion of the agrarian economy,”’ he said, indicating this 
would be the key to his country’s “‘prosperous future.” 

Surely the basic ingredients all are there — a fortuitous 
. coming together of natural resources, technology, and 
* political leadership. 

The greatest obstacle 15 perhaps socia] — land reform 

+ and all the other reforms in education, financing, 
opportunities, and social attitudes that go with it. if 
Pakistan is really going to become prosperous, the well- 
tailored, British-accented 20th-cantury progressive is 
going to have to lift his shaggy, medieval, poor country 

* cousin right up there along with him. 


Richard Critchfield, author of several books, is 
currently traveling in Asia on a Ford Foundation 
grant. 
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Pakistani farm worker Upsin 


Wheat: the mainstay 


By Richard Critchfield 


Bhutto’s goal: self-sufficiency i in food— Pakistan’s wheat yields are up, but this year’s record harvest will feed only 4/5 of the nation’s people 


Feudalism still, 
an obstacle . 
to progress 


"Leeds 
Village elders 


“The weight of tradition’ 


Photos by Richard ritchfield 


Peshawar, Pakistan 
The old tribal ruler’s home was 8. mud-walled fortress 


 yesembling something out of the American wild west, 


standing not far from the Khyber Pass, separated from 
South, Asia’s Grand Trunk Road by 15 miles of barren 
Pakistanidesert. - | 

But here around the old Khan’s home was good wheat- 
growing land, some 500 acres of which he owned himself, 
while providing protection from marauders to a dozen 
surrounding villages in his role as a Pathan clan chief. 

Centuries-oid customs and attitudes still rule here — 

indicating that Pakistan’s need for land reform and 
redistribution of rural wealth is more than just an 
economic issue. How hard it is to bring about change 
became apparent early in the visit. 

Bodyguards with bandoliers of bullets across their 


ἢν chests and rifles at the ready stood guard in the Khan's 


Amaniliah . 


This village ruler’s college- 
educated son hopes to con- 
finue studies in the U.S. His 
education sets him apart 
from his gun-toting elder 
brothers, who guard their fa- 
ther’s compound and protect 
his interests among tenant- . 
farmers. 


‘turned out to be the Khan’s eldest two sons, whom he had i 
. shrewdly kept uneducated and tradition-minded. 


A third son, just hack from Peshawar with a university 
degree in engineering, hoped to do post-graduate studies 
in nuclear physics in the United States. Amanilish, as he 
‘was called, seemed acutely aware of his family’s archaic 
status. He took me around in a Jeep io interview his 
father’s tenants grouped into several villages. 

Inone of these, a small settlement of 15 families, we sat 


around on string cots while I asked them their problems. 
_ There were three, everyone agreed: (1) more irrigation, 
(2) a road to the Grand Trunk Road so they could 
produce sugar cane, vegetables and dairy products to 
sell in Peshawar, and (3) some ol of techvical school. 


when the government completed a spur to the village 
_ from anew river diversion bund. 

The bigger problem, he said, was that most of the men 
‘worked as the Khan’s tenants with only two to three 
acres of their own. With a market road they felt they 
could become self-supporting even with so little land, by 
growing cash crops. 

Badsha Khan explained the need for a technical school. 
“Some way our children have to learn skills to make 
money. All of them can’t afford to stay here and work the 
‘land. Our holdings are too small” 

No one mentioned the old Khen’s 500 acres. Instead the 
Village imam (priest) rose and delivered a Eoranic 
Prayer and spoke for some minutes about unity. 
Likewise, in what seemed a take-charge gesture, did the 
Khan's stern-looking eldest son. As the words droned on, 
one felt a heavy blanket af tradition smothering further 
talk of change. 

A government agricultural extension worker came by. 


Most of the villagers were still broadcasting their wheat 


in Biblical fashion, and he had been sent to teach them 
modern sowing methods. 

In the immediate region, he said, 17,000 families owned 
just over one acre apiece, amd 1,200 owned five to 20 
acres. The remaining couple hundred families owned 
more, but few of these came anywhere near the Khan’s 
500 acres. 

As we walked back to the Khan's fortress, where an 
enormous chicken dinner awaited us, Amaniliah told me 
he had gone through high school with Badsha Khan, the 

_®arnest young tenant farmer. “Once he was my best 
friend,” the young man said regretfully. ‘“Now we have 
nothing in common." 

Feudalism and the social attitudes that go with it are 
still strong in rural Pakistan. Even on the rich Punjab 
Plein, the gap between the haves and have-nots is wide. 


Ramat All, a weathered, gray-whiskered Punjabi who 
farms 21 acres, said land was everything. ‘‘Once a man's 
got land of his own in the Punjab, he’s got no more 
probiems."’ He himself netted $250 over expenses on his 
Jast wheat crop, enabling him to send one son to college. 

He argued even the poor landless villagers had done 
well. ‘‘These people have no liabilities, you know,"" he 
said, ‘They don’t pay water revenue, tax revenue, they 
don’t have to feed menials. We provide their food... . 
You ought to see these field hands, wearing white shirts. 


4 


Badsha Khan 

This poor but progressive 
farmer says impovérished vil- 
lagers need more {and to 
make a decent living. He also 
wants to increase educa- 
tional opportunities, because 
half the local children cannot 
go to school. But the weight 
of tradition is hard to move. 


You send them to cut wood or grass; you can be sure 
they'll cut 8 little extra for themselves." 

But a poor man in Ali's village, young Nazzim, said his 
two acres were too little to support his family; instead he 
rented it to a sharecropper on a 50-50 basis and last year 
received $80 for his wheat and rice crops. He stayed alive 
by milking another man's buffalo for $4 a month and 
earning whatever else he could as a daily field laborer. 

Young Nazzim is more typical of the majority in 
Pakistan, where annual per capita gross national 
product (GNP) is still only about $100. But with his 
capacity for hard work and eagerness to progress, he 
also represents Pakistan's hope for the future. To realize 
that potential, he must be given the kind of opportunities 
that social change and effective political leadership 
are just beginning to provide. δι 

“Ὁ. 
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family /children _ sound 


ἔς WHAT'S 
HAPPENING... 


.. . in Austria 


Pe 3 | A Ret Pes 


A preteen makes her bed and tidies up her room at Vienna’s Children’s City 


ῃ 


Foster children live together in family atmosphere 


ἴα the city of the Aus- 


+ to her and the other half to her son, 


The recreation center, which is 


Mrs. Meir 
finds little 
rest in 
retirement 


By Francis Ofner 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tel Aviv, Israel 
For nearly four months now, Golda 
‘Meir has been living in retirement ~ 
put her life can hardly be called 
tired. 
τὸ complained to a visitor 
recently: “1 try to get two or three 
hours a day for myself! But I don't 
always manage. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, I spent all day with a delega- 
tion af the United Jewish Appeal from 
the United States. My Uttle grandson 
nas already suggested I should go 
back to my old job, then I would have 
more time for resting." 


Cottage home 

The former Prime Minister of Is- 
reel ives in a semi-detached cottage 
which she owns in Ramat Aviv, 8. 
pleasant, quiet quarter in the north of 
Tel Aviv. Half of the two-story house, 
surrounded by a tidy garden, belongs 


Menahem, a cellist and director of the 
Tel Aviv Academy of Music. 

At this cottage Mrs. Meir spends 
most of her free time; for weekends 
and holidays, however, sbe likes to 
travel south to the kibbutz of Revi- 
vim, where her daughter and family 
are members. 

But wherever she may be, she is 
“never really undisturbed,”’ she com- 
plains, because like every ex-prime 
minister she is still under secret- 
service protection. 

“T have no freedom. I cannot go 
wherever I fancy... . Thank God, 
when I recently went to see an opera 
at the Caesarea Amphitheater, they 
allowed me to travel with only one car 5 


Special 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 
Vienna 


The young residents of Children’s 


City make their own beds and tidy up - 


their rooms as part of their datly 
routine. 

A new concept in rearing foster 
children, Children’s City was built by 


administration 
trian capital at a cost of $12 million. It 
features modern four-family homes 
and a recreation center built in a 


About 300 children are growing up 
here in groups of 10, plus the “par- 


“ents” and a housekeeper. Bach ‘‘fam- 


ily’ its own breakfast. 
Lunch and dinner are prepared cen- 
trally. 


open to all the ‘youngsters in the ἢ 


neighborhood, contains a 

pool, a sauna, a theater, hobby roonis, 
a photo studio, and a discotheque. The 
children attend regular public schools 
and live as close to a normal family 
life as possible. 

The development’s professional 
staff of 57 includes a doctor, nurses, 
athletic coaches, and administrative 
personnel. 


instead of two!” 


Bus trips out 

She would 5180 like to go by bus, she 
says, but agrees that she must deny 
herself this pleasure because the job 
of her in crowds would 
make, the lives of her bodyguards 
unbearable. 

Because of difficulties Uke these, 
friends do much of Mra. Meir’s daily 
shopping — also her daughter-in-law 
who lives next door, or sometimes her 
daughter when she comes to Tel Aviv 
on a visit. 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


Israel’s Golda Meir: ‘ike a tribal matriarch’ 


know my limitations better then any 
journalist who wants to libel: me. Who 
am J to enter history? 

“The Jewish people have a long 
history, but I can swear that I have 
never dealt with my part in it. I do not 
even heve δὴ archive. I do not 
condemn people who collect their 
speeches. But I have never done it. 
What historical value would this 
have?" 
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Using the following clues, can you fill the spaces In this Football Puzzle? 
Across Down ᾿Ξ 
1, Father. 1. To drop a football then kick it betore 
3. Wegal play It hits the ground. 
5, To block an opposing player by hit- 2 In that place. 
ting with the body trom behind. 3. The ground where football games are 
: played. 
4, Above. 
5, Not very warm (yet not very cold). 
7. The price for a ride. 
8. Number of players on ἃ football team. 
8. The fall season. 
10. A football team gathers in a -— to 
. plan the next play. 
ΤΊ, i comparison to. * 
12 Season between summer and winter. 
13. Not new. yo 
14, Groups of marching musicians, 
21. Large. 
22. When the clock is stopped In a game, 
ithe “——out.” : 
24. Move in ἃ certain direction. 
26. Ether, ᾿ 


10. Laughter sound. 
12, Game usually played in tall. 


25. Move In ἃ certain direction. 
27. To shout. 


sdonally, such trips are usually for the 
‘benefit of her five grandchildren. She 


birthday. She is like a tribal ma- 
triarch. 


* Tasteful and restrained 


If she does her own shopping occe- 

Deep-down concerns | 
However, some Israelis believe that 

deep down in her heart, Golda Meir 

does worry about what history books 

will say about her in a generation 

hence. Many think that because of 


is an “enthusiastic grandmother,” as 
a friend put it, ‘She never forgets a 


conclusion of the separation agree- 
ment between Israel and Syria and 
not right after last year’s October war 
or, at least, after the December 
elections. ΔΝ 

One οὗ the pleasures in which Mrs. 
Meir indulges is cooking and, parti 


In her Tel Aviv apartment, Mrs. 
Meir’s bedroom is on the top floor. On 
the ground floor she has a roomy 
parlor, furnished with taste and re- 


her term of office she could notspare 
much time for it. But now she is 
training again. What she likes is 
traditional Jewish fare ~ ‘no French 
was concerned about her image in cuisine,” she quips. ᾿ 

history, Mrs. Meir said indignantly, Another of her hobbies is reading. 
“My children can testify that In her daughter's kibbutz, she recalls, 
could be further from my intentions. I she has begun Solzhenitsyn’s “Gulag 


NUMBER, PLEASE 


You don't need to be good at arithmetic to answer the following. 
questions about numbers. The subject in each is familiar: just . 
circte the correct answer among the three numbers which follow... 
each question. v 


How many... . τὰ 
1. years did Rip Van Winkle sleep? 10, 206. (Be 
2. blackbirds were baked in a pie? 44 14. Be 
3. miles are in a league? . 3 55 280°. 
4. dollars afe in a double eagle? 10 20° 40 
5. players on a lacrosse team? 9 12 10. 
6. years was George Washington president? 8 12 .4 
7. .bones In the human skeiton? -180 206 “109 
ὃ. strings on a violin? 3 4 .Ὁ.85 
9. shots in a round of ammunition? + τὸ «πρὸ. 
10. legs does an insect have? 4 6 a 
11. handles are on a goblet? 1 ae 


12. languages in the world, approximately? 300 1,500 


13. white stripes on the U.S. flag? ἢ 6 7. 8 
14. men were on a dead man's chest? 10 15 τ 
15. bags of wool did the black sheep have? 8. :---:-: 
16. books in the New Testament? "12 19 

17. keys on a standard piano? 6 77. 

18. sides on a snowflake? 12 6 

19. nights In a fortnight? 40 4 

20. feetina pes ara el 150 5 

1. years in ἃ generation, usually? 33 
22. animals ina γοκθῦ . 2 = 


23, rallls in a cent? 
24. guests were at the Last Supper? 
25. years in a quadrennium? 


ὃ cat 
ag 


Archipelage." “I hope people will 


- forget me in a few month's time, #0 


that I can have a little more time for 
reading." she said. 


Well dressed 

Ag ahe used to while she was Prime 
Minister, Golda Meir today, too, 
dresses with taste. She is never seen 
with a piece of jewelry that does not. 
match her dress. Sut she has no 
interest at all in changes of fashion - 
and never uses cosmetics. 

Golda Meir receives saveral hun: 
dred letters a day, including in: - 
vitations from foreign univeraities .. 
asking her to lecture. But adhe tums ., 
plans a short trip to the United States, 
to campaign for the United Jewiak 

Every letter addressed to Βα Ὁ. 
first checked by security officials. But. |. 
eventually all of them reach her. That 
was not the case when she waa-s@0 
Prime Minister; then she hed a.étest ᾿ς 
of secretaries who screened her" 


But not all Israelis admire Golda. 
Meir. When she racently attended δ᾽ ~ 
concert in Tel Aviv where arthut ἡ 
Rubinstein played, no ane rose and πὸ " 


one clapped when she entered the - 


hall. But when Rubinstein came, he 
recaived rousing applause. A year - 
ago, she would have got more ap — 
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Parent and child 


How to look 
for friends 


Parents: This column is di- 
rected at your children. Won’t you 
draw their: attention to it, and if 
too young to read it to themselves, 
please read it to them. 


If you livé in a suburb, or in a 
special section of a large city, or 
way out in the country, then 
chances are you don’t know many 
kids who are different from you. 

For example,. if you love in 
certain sections of Boston, you 
only know Italian kids and don't 
go to school with black or Oriental 
children. If you live in a Swedish 
section of Chicago, your also may 
not know any blacks, Orientals, 
Spanish-speaking people, or Ital- 
tans : 


Or if you live in Clayton, Mo., 
you may go to school only with 


If you live in Harlem, you may 
not know any Swedish, Italian, or 
Oriental kids. : 

And so it goes throughout most 
of the United States. Although this 
nation is made up of people from 
every possible national back- 
ground, there are few times when 
they actually get to know each 
other well enough to be good 
friends. 
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If, of course, your school is a 
real mix of all kinds of kids of 
every race, creed, and color (as is 
the high school in Berkeley, 
Calif.), then all you have to do to 
have variety of friends is to be 
friendly to the kids you know. 

But what can you do if your 
parents have chosen to live in 
what's called a homogeneous 
neighborhood; that is, in a place 
where people of the same race, 
creed, or color predominate? You 
can join the YMCA or YWCA in 
the city if you're near or in a city. 
Join the branch of the ‘“‘Y" which 
has the most diverse member- 
ship. = 
You can look for opportunities 
to participate in citywide activi- 
ties. For example, is there a 
citywide marching band? If so, 
then it should have all races and 
creeds represented. 

You could get your mom inter- 
ested in joming some such group 
as the League of Women Voters 
which would be made up of people 
of all types and then ask that 
whole families get together. 
4s 6 ε 


if you are black and you live in 
a city, you might try to locate a 
white boy or girl your same age 
who lives in ἃ suburb or way out 
im the country. Then one summer 
you could exchange places. You, 
the black, go live with a white 
family. If the family gardens 
during the summer or keeps 
chickens, then you could do the 
chores of the fellow who is taking 
your place, 

And your counterpart could 
come into the city and live with 
your folks, finding out how to get 
odd jobs in the city and learning 
how to get around on public 

tion. 

You might want to overiap for a 
week at each end so that you not 
only learn how the other fellow 
lives, but you two can Jearn to be 
pals as well 

4s you get older, what about 
spending part if not all of your 
school day in a school with a 
greater mix of students? You 
might have to go live with an aunt 
or in-law, but you could continue 
your schooling while learning how 
to be friends with every kind of 
kid. 


t+ & {: . 

If your parents are active in 
church affairs, perhaps you could 
get them to arrange for children 
from a wide metropolitan area to 
get together not only for social 
activities, but for church-related 
meetings. In this way, your par 
ents as well 2s you can learn to 
Make friends with people who 
may be of 84 different race or 
color, but who are of the same ᾿ 
creed. 

You may be asking, but why 
write this column for us? Why not 
write it for parents? You have a 
good point. But sometimes chil- 
dren need to take the iniative. 
Your parents may not be that 
concerned about your learning to 
make a wide circle of friends. 

This may just be an oversight, 
or it might be that they have 
never made friends with people 
who were not of the same race, 
creed, or color. It is up to you to 
Make such friends yourself and 
then share them with your par 
ents. 
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sports 


By Phil Elderkin 


: Buzzard’s Bay, Mass. 

‘The question of John Haviicek's 

᾿ 18th year with the Boston Celtics 

. came up the other day during a 

: press conference with Coach 
Tommy Heinsohn. 

“Physically, Haviicek can still 
play this game at top speed,” 
Heimsohn was saying. “But I 
wouldn't be surprised if John, at 
this point in his career, doesn’t 
need 2 mental challenge. 

“low many more times can we 
ask Havlicek to play 48 minutes a 
game for us at an all-star level?" 
Heinje contimed. “How many 
times can we ask him, at the end 
of close game, to take the clutch 
shot that's going to win or lose for 
‘us? How much more pressure can 
we put on the man?” 

4 4 & 


_ A writer then interrupted the 
Celtics coach to remind him that 
this was also Don Nelson's 13th 
year in the NBA. 

“Yeah, but Nelson's situation is 
different,"" Tommy said. ‘‘He’s 
not under the same kind of pres- 
sure as Havlicek and for him the 


game is more of a livelihood. 
Nelson needs the money, but I 
doubt if Haviicak does. Bob Cousy 
and Bill Russell both quit after 13 
years and were glad to get away 
from all the traveling. I'd like to 


ἂςφ ὡς 


John Havlicek 


give John more of a break this 
year.” 

When Heinsohn's statements 
were relayed to Havlicek, he 
replied: 


Garvey’s success story 
reads like movie script 


By the Associated Press 


Los Angeles 

A Hollywood moviemaker could 
have dreamed up the story of Steve 
Garvey’s success. 

“J conidn’t have written the script 
any better myself," said the Los 
Angeles Dodger first baseman. 

He grew up in Florida with the 
Dodgers as his heroes — his father 
drove the team bus at the Dodgers’ 
Vero Beach spring training camp. 

He still wanted to play for the 
Dodgers when he played both football 
and baseball at Michigan State, and 
Los Angeles made him the team’s No. 


_L pick in the 1968 free agent draft. 


After two seasons in the minor 
leagues, Garvey was called up at the 
end of the-1969 season. The next year 
was split between the Dodgers and the 
minors. & 

In 1971, after three years, he finally 
stayed with the major league team 
and each season played a bit more. 


Had trouble throwing 


. But although his bat was impres- 
sive, Garvey had trouble throwing the 
ball where he wanted it to go, a 
disadvantage in both the outfield and 
at third base where the Dodgers were 
trying to use him, 

In 1973 he used success as a pinch 
hitter to get into the lineup as a right- 
handed batter against left-handed 
pitchers and in 1974, largely because 
of his hitting, the Dodgers decided to 
make him thefr first baseman. 

“We wanted to get his bat into the 
lineup,’’ said Manager Walt Alston. 

“He's had a good, steady season 
and he's one of our most consistent 
hitters."” ἢ 

Garvey went on to make the Na- 
tional League All-Star team a3 a 
write-in candidate against heavy odds 
and then was named the game’s Most 
Valuable Player. 

Proving it was no fluke, Garvey 
continues to lead the Dodgers toward 
8. National League West division title 
with one of the best batting averages 
among regulars at nearly .820 and has 
the most runs batted in at almost 110. 
He has more than 20 home runs. 


Wow! instant success ' 

The ‘instant success,’ however, 
has not affected Garvey. He remains 
one of the friendliest players on the 
team and does nothing to detract from 
a “gee whiz” image that seems to 
remind people of ball players from 
previous years. 

“T think ’m friendly, I realty am,” 


{ 


' Can you find and circle the hidden football terms? 
They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, torwdrds, and occasionally, even backwards. 
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he said with a shy sort of smile before 
arecent game. 

“I have a philosophy that I like to 
put as much back into life as I can — 
as much as I've gotten out if not more. 
1 think the only way you can do that is 
to develop friendships and contacts 
with people.” 


Garvey added, ‘'You know, I have a 
Jot to be. thankful for. I want to repay 
people and the game itself. There are 
too many indifferent people in the 
world already.” 


Signed for power 

Garvey calls his success of making 
it from boy fan to star player on the 
team he followed ‘‘a one in a million 
chance." ᾿ 

He had personal goals but he says 
he has achieved those. Now he 
dfeams of ‘‘the World Series." 

“T've been looking forward to play- 
ing day after day to find out exactly 
what Steve Garvey could do over a 
full season, how much I could contrib- 
ute. I’ve just about accomplished 
what I set out.’ 

He said the Dodgers signed him for 
power and that has been what he’s 
tried to deliver. 7 


co 


“Just knowing the Celtics have 
& chance to win another title is 
enough motivation for me. It 
always has been enough for me 
and it always will be. This game 
ia still part of my life and after 
this year I've got another season 
left on my contract. I'm not 
thinking of quitting: just playing. 

“Being mentally ready has al- 
ways been a big thing with me,” 
he continued. ‘I’m all the time 
striving for consistency. I have a 
Plateau for myself as a player 
that I try to maintain. And when- 
ever I miss that plateau, I’m 
miserable. I push myself because 
I don't know any other way to 
play. I'm %, but I still feel I can 
reach back for something extra 
whenever I need it and I don’t 
expect that to change."’ 


sé hb « 


Haviicex has this theory that a 
Professional athlete plays like he 
lives. 

“That's why I've always main- 
tained a very orderly life,’’ John 
said. "Ὁ plan ahead, I never make 
snap decisions about anything 
pertaining to my family or fi- 
nances. And I hate salesmen who 


“Chance to win another title enough motivation for me’ 


try to pressure you into buying 
something. 

“Now I’m not trying to tell you 
that pro basketball doesn't: call 
for instant floor decisions or that I 
don’t react to those situations the 
same as anyone else. I go over 
every team in my mind before we 
play them and I think it helps, But 
I'm still pretty relaxed about it 
811." 


Change of pace 


Except for his two-week in- 
structional camp for boys, which 
sells out very quickly, Havlicek 
never touches a basketball during 
the off-season. He does some 
selling and personal contact work 
as a manufacturer’s representa- 
tive in the Midwest, but most of 
his free time is spent having fun 
with his wife and two small 
children. 

He and his wife, Beth, spent 
part of their vacation as guests of 
movie star Robert Redford and 
his wife. The Redfords have a 
mountain-top retreat near Provo, 


Utah, where Robert ta Knicks 
fans) put Havlicek on a horse for 
the first time. 

A year ago Milwaukee (59-23) 
had a better won-lost record than 
Boston (56-26) during the regular 
Season, but was beaten by the 
Celtics in the NBA playuff (nal. 
What, John was asked, would 
Present the biggest problem to 
Boston winning again this sea- 
son? 


6 , . 


“If Dave Cowens were out of 
the Celtics lineup for any leagth of 
time, we'd be in serious ¢ 


for us 
and get the ball out quickly on the 
break, which is the key to our 
running game. 

“Hank Finkel could probably 
fill in at center for a while. But 
eventually the good teums would 
catch us. We used tu have this 
Problem whenever Bill Russell 
got hurt and Cowens cous primiar- 
ily the same things for us that 
Russell did."* 

John says the six rivel teams 
that threaten the Celtics most are 
Milwaukee, Detrott, Chicago. 
Buffalo, Seattle, and Portland. 


The upside-down world of Cardinal Jack Smith 


Those exciting new-look Patriots and Cards 


By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Last year the St. Louis Cardinals 
and New Engiand Patriots could have 
spliced their highlight films together 
and made one 16-foot reel. But now 
both clubs are undefeated and produc- 
ing enough exciting plays to make a 
cameraman dizzy. 

The only other team with a perfect 
30 record after the National Football 


League’s third week is Minnesota. 


For the Patriots, former Heisman 
Trophy winner Jim Plunkett has 
come of age, or as some believe, the 


|_ rest of the team has finally caught up 


with him. 

Plunkett's passes have already dis- 
sected two of the most formidabie 
defenses in the game, Miami’s and 
Los Angeles’s. Added punch has come 
from hard-to-find Mack Herron, a 
Tainlature dynamo, and Sam (Bam) 
Gunningham, who’s developing into 
the power runner so essential to the 
New England offense. 


In St. Louis, the Cardinals are 
capitalizing on big plays. Last Sunday 
against Cleveland, Terry Metcalf re- 
turned a kickoff 94 yards and Mel 
Gray swooped under a 67-yard scor- 
ing pass. Overall, the St. Louis offense 
has not been particularly consistent, 
but the defense has played inspired 
football holding three opponents to a 
total of 20 points and two touchdowns. 

As expected, the Baltimore Colts 
have gotten off to a miserable 0-3 
start, leading to the dismissal of head 
coach Howard Schnellenberger by 
outraged club owner Robert Irsay. 
Schnellenberger, in only the second 
year of a three-year contract, was 
replaced by Baltimore: general man- 
ager Joe Thomas, whose only head 
coaching experience came 26 years 
ago at the high schooi level. 


The bizarre firing came after Sun- 
day's 30-10 loss to the Philadelphia 
Eagles. Irsay announced the ouster in 
the press box and then to the team in 
the dressing room, before springing 
the surprise on Schnellenberger. 

Quarterback Marty Domres, who 
was as distressed as his teammates 
over the firing, said, “It is shocking 
and ridiculous and there is no reason 
for it. Howard Schnellenberger is an 
excellent coach and this change is not 
going to help us at all.” 


Colts have company 

The Colts are not the only winless 
team. They are joined by Atlanta and 
Detroit. 

Norm Van Brocklin seems to have 
lost control of the Falcons, and some 
speculate that he will be fired if 
Atlanta can’t pull out of its unex- 
pected nosedive. 

The frustrated Dutchman says: 
“We won't start winning until we stop 
giving them away.” The statement 
followed Sunday's 14-18 loss to the 
lowly New Orleans Saints. In that 
game, New Orleans converted a Has- 
kel Stanback fumble recovery into an 
easy, game-winning touchdown late 


Desparately 

to spark his Hstless offense, Van 
Brocklin benched Bob Lee last week 
and started Pat Sullivan at quarter- 
back. 


» 


Rick Forzano, Detroit's rookie 
coach, reached back for a trick play 
in trying to beat the Green Bay 
Packers and escape the cellar in the 
National Football Conference's Cen- 
tral Division. Forzano’'s “Guarantee 
Play"' failed and the Lions lost 21-19. 

The aborted play was an attempt to 
catch the Packers off guard. Quarter- 
back Bill Munson pretended to be 
tying his shoe near the ball when he 
suddenly snapped it to Altie Taylor. 
Taylor was hauled down 27 yards 
later, a sizable gain, but considerably 
short of the goal line. 


The effort at deception was a weak 
effort by a coach groping to escape 
the mounting pressure. 

Here's a rundown of the six division 
races: 


American Football Conference 


Eastern Division: Promises to be 
one of the most interesting divisions 
to watch. Many observers stil] expect 
the Patriots to wither, but for the time 
being they are the hottest team in pro 
football. Chasing the Patriots are 
Miami (2-1) and Buffalo (2-1). Don 
Shula says his Dolphins “haven't put 
it together.’’ They have lost the edge 
they had at the end of last year and 
are playing catch-up football. The 
Bills are trying to diversify their 
offense, but are stil) re! heavlly 
on the running of O.J. Simpson. The 
Jets (1-2) may play a spoiler's role 
eventually while the Colts could get 
worse before getting better, 

Central Division: Cincinnati (2-1) 
bounced back after being upset by the 
San Diego Chargers to crush San 
Francisco, 21-3. Quarterback Ken AL- 
derson says the key to the Bengals" 
offense is in getting the ball to speedy 
receiver Isaac Curtis, Joe Gilliam 
had his worst pessing of the 
season as Pittsburgh (1-1-1) was shut 
out by Oakland for the first time in 182 
games. Coach Chuck Noli is confident 
that ‘Jefferson Street’’ Joe can still 
do the job. If he plays as well as he did 
in the first two games, the Steclers 
can be dynamite. Houston (1-2) has 
already won a5 Many games as they 
did ail jast year. The Oilers are still 
hurt by untimely turnovers, but 
Coach Sid Gillman says he's never 


had a team work harder and calls the 
attitude of the players. ‘‘superb.”’ 


Cleveland (1-2) is depressingly 
punchiess on offense. 
Western Division: Oakland (2-1) 


has one of the best defenses in the 
game, which is making it a consistent 
winner. Kansas City (2-1) has won 
almost solely because of big plays by 
the defense. San Diego (1-2) shows 
signs of coming around under new 
coach Tommy Praothro, but benching 
running back Cid Edwards has put 
some ripples in team harmony. Den- 
ver (0-2-1) has met three tough teams 
in a row — Los Angeles, Oakland, and 
Washington. Their record proves it. 


National Football Conference 

Eastern Division: For the moment 
anyhow, the Cardinals have a jump on 
Washington (2-1) and Philadelphia {2- 
1). The Redskins success or failure 
hinges on the passing arm of Billy 
Kilmer. The same can be said of the 
Eagles, who depend on Roman Ga- 
briel's aerial artistry. Dallas (1-2) 
may be having morale problems with 
so many World Footbal! League de- 
fectors playing with lame duck 
status. The New York Giants, under 
new coach Bill Arnsparger, are mak- 
ing defense their forte. Arnsparger 
was the architect of the Dolphins No- 
Name Defense. 

Central Division: The Vikings ap- 
pear to be a good bit better than their 
closest rival, Green Bay (2-1). The 
Packers’ John Brockington is hungry 
to carry the ball more often, but 
defenses are laying in wait for him. 
Chicago (1-2) has finally gone to Gary 
Huff at quarterback. His ability as a 
passer makes the Bears more dan- 
gerous than they've been in several 
years. The Lions wallow in the cellar. 

Western Division: Everybody 
Knows the Rams are beatable now 
that the Patriots have sabotaged 
them. But LA probably won't be 
pushed too hard by San Francisco (2- 
1). The 49ers passing attack 15 very, 
very shaky. New Orleans (!-2) contin- 
ues to have upset potential with 
Archie Manning at quarterback, but 
not a whole Jot more. Atlanta cer- 
tainly can't like the view from the 
bottom. 


t 
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consumer 


Advice 


in debt 


By Lacia Moust 


Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chicaga 

When a debt-ridden family comes to 
Hattie Stewart for help, the first thing 
she does is snip their credit cards in 
half. : 

“Tt sounds cold and cruel, but it 
helps shock the family into 

they have a serious problem," ex- 
plains Mrs. Stewart, director of the 
Family Financial Counseling Service 
of Greater Chicago. 

Indeed, the jolt is such that a few 
have tried to keep some of their credit 
to themselves. Mra. Stewart reports 
that at one card-cutting session, the 
wife admitted she had forgotten to 


ᾧ Living on credit ᾧ 


bring in one card. The next day the 
woman took her card, floor to floor, in 
a department store, charging just 
under the limit for a clearance call 
each time and running up a mammoth 
$1,200 bill. 5 

Soft-spoken Mrs. Stewart has seen 
firsthand over the years what hap- 
pens to families who use more credit 
than they can really afford. The strain 
often reaches beyond the pocketbook 
to the marriage itself. ‘‘Sometimes 
it’s hard to tell whether the marital 


problem comes. first or the money,’’ 
she says. 


Agencies affiliated 

Mrs. Stewart's Chicago agency 1s 
one of the 160 credit-counseling agen- 
cies scattered around the country 
which are affiliated with the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit 
(NFCC), a nonprofit credit research 
and education group. 

Ali are geared to helping families 
come to grips with their credit prob- 
lems — whether by simple budget 
counseling, which is free, or by actual 
management of the bill-paying, which 
ig done for 2 small fee. If bankruptcy 
appears the only “‘out,"’ the agency 
will refer the family elsewhere for 
specific legal advice. 

“People tend to use credit as if it 
were cash and it really isn't," com- 
ments Mrs. Stewart, who explains 
that the first step in any family's 
appeal for help is a sitdown session in 
which the total inflow and outgo is put 
on paper. 


Values differ 

What many families cannot bear to 
make are the hard choices which 
budgeting clearly requires. Young 
couples buying a home, for instance, 
who insist on starting off with every- 
thing from wall-to-wall carpeting to 
mahogany furnishings are a case in 

int, 


point. 
“Values come into play,’’ com- 
ments NFCC president Robert E. 
Gibson. "Δ new car may be more 
important to one family than a new 
sofa. This is one reason why the 
schools haven't done a better job with 
consumer education. It takes individ- 
ualized instruction to help a person 
come to terms with his own values." 
Most creditors and credit coun- 
selors say that despite the fuller 


mon ise 


By Robert Edwards 


Suppose you were paid only 
once a year: one lump sum of 
cash on the first of January each 
year! Could you pace your spend- 
ing to make it last through the 
following Christmas? 

One way to help make it last 
would be to break it up into 
smaller, more manageable 
pieces. Your employer does that 
for you by paying you weekly, 
twice a month, or monthly. Fur- 
ther the Internal Revenue Service 
Gisplays little confidence that you 
will put aside a known portion of 
your check each payday for 
taxes. So the IRS grabs its share 
before you get it through regular 
withholding, From then on, it's up 
to you. Three techniques will help 
you pace your spending to match 
paychecks: 

@ First, set aside the dollars 
you need to pay big bills, such as 
property taxes twice a year, one 
or more insurance premiums 
once or twice a year, and home 
insurance in a lump mim, and 
perhaps others. Make a list of 
these bills for the full year, then 
divide the total by 12 if you are 
paid by the month — or 24, 26, or 
52 if you are paid more often. 

These “set aside" dollars will 
be there to pay your big pills if 
you stash the cash away. But 
rather put it in a separate savings 
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Credit purchasing calls for a hard look at income and outgo 


Having trouble establishing 
eredit? 

If you are young, with no past 
credit record, the experts sug- 
gest: 

, @ Start a savings account with 
your baby-sitting money while 
" still in school. As early as your 
senior year in high school, apply 
for a smali loan. Repay it 
- promptly, and you are on your 

way to building a good credit 
rating. - 

e@ If you are out of school, 
working, and want sales credit, 
apply to a iocal department store. 
Presidential consumer adviser 
Virginia Knauer suggests seeking 
out stores eager for young cus- 
tomers and chatting with various 
credit managers, asking their 
advice. If you are offered a 
special account with limited cre- 
dit, she suggests you snap it up. 

If you are seeking credit at a 
riper age: 

. @ Itis easier to get credit while 
‘you are still working, so apply 
before you retire. ᾿ 

@ Once retired, a special sav- 
ings account for extras may do as 
well as credit. If a loan is needed, 
a relative may work out well as a 
co-signer, but be sure you can 
repay it. 

@ Ifyou are a married working 
woman who would like credit in 
your name, Mrs. Mary Jones 
rather than as Mrs. John Jones, 
Mrs. Knauer suggests you insist 
on it. If you are turned down fora 
store charge account, she says, 
‘Don't take no for an answer. 
Tatk with the credit manager 
and, if you need to, the vice- 

president in charge of flnance."" 


» 


disclosure of interest-rate charges 
required by the truth-in-lending law, 
most consumers do not pay that much 
attention to the annual percentage 
rate. . ὴ 


Realistic approach 
More responsible credit-granting 
would be a more realistic braking 
possibility, according to Mr. Gibson. 
“Often the family is lent more than 
it really hoped to get,’’ he explains. 
He says the NFCC is trying to 


account that pays interest from 
day of deposit to day of with- 
drawal. 


@ Second, monthiy or bi- 
monthly you pay for telephone 
service, electric power, and other 
utilities, mortgage (or rent), pos- 
sibly a car payment, union dues, 
membership. dues in organiza- 
tions, and others. Instead of set- 
ting aside dollars to pay for these 
regular bills, decide which will be 
paid from each paycheck and set 
up ἃ schedule. In addition to bills 
you imow about, you probably 
receive monthly statements for 

ol charged on an ol!-com- 
pany credit card, revolving-credit 
accounts, and contract invoices. 
Decide from which paycheck you 
will pay these bilis 

e@ Third, after setting aside 
cash and paying committed bills, 
the money left goes for food and 
discretionary spending. Pacing 
your spending for food, entertain- 
ment, clothing, home and car 
majntenance, and gifts calls for 
another form of discipline. 

‘To see how it works, look at how 
you can pace your spending of 
miscellaneous cash — call it your 
weekly allowance for incidentals. 
In the case of a husband and wife, 
each should have a stush fund to 
spénd however they wish. How 
much for each? It depends on the 
total spending: plan and what the 
slush fund should cover. The cash 


_Tips on how to use credit 


How much credit can you af- 
ford? 

@ Take a hard look at your 
budget and how it balances. If 
there is little slack for emer- 
genciles, credit of any kind may be 
more than you can afford. 

@ Spend no more than 20 per- 
cent of your net monthly income 
for nonmortgage credit. 

Shop carefully: 

@ Use credit for such “du- 
rables" as furniture, appliances, 
and the like as opposed to food 
and vacations. 

Φ Shop for credit as you would 
for any other purchase. Interest 
rates on a one-year, $1,000 loan 
can vary from $55 to $230: 

Truth-in-lending laws require 
disclosure of both the actual 
percentage rate and the finance 
charge. Take the figures and 
compare. Generally for loans, 
credit unions are the most eco- 
nomical source if you qualify. 
Banks, followed by finance com- 
panies, are next. Borrowing 
against your life insurance policy, 
of course, is cheapest of all. 

On charge accounts, notice the 
credit plan. It can make a differ- 
ence. The previous-balance me- 
thod of computing finance 
charges, giving the customer no 
credit for having paid part of the 
past month's bil or returning 
merchandise in that period, has 
been most common and is consid- 
ered least favorable to the con- 
sumer. The adjusted-balance 
method, which does give credit 
for those variables, is considered 
most pro-consumer. 

How to keep your credit rating 

2 


encourage creditors who see a budget 
that cannot weather an expensive set 
of living-room furniture to persuade 
the family instead to take home half 
the set or perhaps a cheaper version 
and concentrate on paying for that. 


““More money just isn't the answer 
in moat cases, and this is where credit 
unions become 2 little lax,"’ says Mrs. 
Stewart. ‘Often what’s needed [at the 
beginning] is not a loan but some good 
sound counseling." 

When a credit-counseling agency 


Paychecks go farther—when you plan it that way 


spent for snacks, a movie, some 


pose it is $25 a week. You don't 
have te account for it, and you can 
spend it any way you choose, But . 
you can't spend more than $25 a 
week or you'll bite imto other 
Spending categories. Look at each 
week separately, but don’t plan to 
spend an equal amount each day. 
One week you might go out to 
dinner. That leaves a sizable hole 
in $25. By Friday you're out of 
cash, What to do? You could write 
8. check for $5 cash as an advance 
against next week's allowance. If 
you do, then next week you will 
slow your spending to $20 plus 
what's left from the $5 advance. 
Another system is to keep a $10 
bill stashed away in your billfold, 
if you overspend your week's 
allotment, break into the $10 
reserve. But when you draw ont 
your $25 next week, replace the 
$10 bill in the reserve pocket and 
slow your spending to whatever is. 
jJeft. No going out to dinner that 
week! Or if you sea an expensive 
week coming up, go slow on 
spending this week to build a 
reserve for.next week's splurge. 
Pacing your spending calls for 


@ Keep records, save your 
sales slips to match against 
charges at the end of the month. 
Keep a record of all credit cards 
and their numbers in a safe 
drawer at home. If one is ever lost 
or stolen, immediately notify the 
credit grantor by phone or wire 
and follow it up with a letter. 

@ Plan ahead where possible. 
Some suggest writing a check to 
cover 8 purchase as soon as you 
have the money and tuck it away 
until the bill arrives. Remember 
that some credit cards such as 
national travel and entertainment 
cards have no provision for time 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


The American Intellectual Eute. by 
Charles Kadushin. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $8.95, Eee, 


One man's eilte maybe another 
man‘s rabble, but.Profeasor Kadu- 
shin’s chosen few provide tha grist for 
a ploneering statistical garvey of sr 
influential segment of American opin- 
lon on the Vietnam’ war, race, the 
counterculture, abd other. issues of 
the pastdecede, 

As identified here, most leading 
American inteNectuals: appesr too 
pragmatic to be what philosopher 
Charies Frankel recently described 
as “hedonists of truth. . . not think: 
ing of how to use-it for practical 

They are more like ‘a herd of 
independent minds," in critic Harold 
Rosenberg’s phrase, especially when 
they go along with unspoken dictates 
on what are “right’’.or ‘“wrong” 
topics for discussion in their circies. 


Did you know...?_. 
_ Among expected and unexpected 
findings: 

@ More than half of this elite live 
within “lunch distance’ — 50 miles — 
of Manhattan, though “New York 
seems to be on the decline as an 
intellectual center."" 

@ The trend is toward working: 
class origins. Little more than 10 
percent of the elite over 60 years of 
age had fathers who were manual 
workers, while 40 percent of the 
younger members did. ; 

Φ “The most important structural 
fact about American elite in- 
tellectuals is that in the five years or 


‘if there are children to outtit for 


book 


Know your eggheads 


of the Now York Review of Ba 
New Yorker, ang American Schota 

While mare than 200,000 Amoric 
accept the designation of intellocy, 
according to Professor Kadushin, 
concludes there are. only about 
“leading intellectuals,’ and maa 
his results are based on a samp) 
ΜῸ af them. Though these are ἃ 
enonymons, they presumably inc} 
some of the τὸ “‘niost preatizio 
names — a5 of 1970 ~ that came tp 
surface through frequency of meni 
hy their peera, ‘ 

In the first eehelon are Deniet B 
Noam Chomsky, John Kenneth ¢ 
braith, Irving Howe, Dwight Mac 
nald, Mary McCarthy, Norman δ 
ler, Robert Silvers, Susan Sent 
Lionel Trilling, and Edmund Witso 


_ I¢ elt this seems rather ox 
plicated, it 15 nothing compared to 
book's tabulations, pedantry, 3 


language 
general reader might aometimes ; 
asa parody of intetlectuntiam, : 


It affecta you, too 

Yet the general reader hae a ste 
in this rarefied world, for conce: 
that are pushed in intellectual cire 
often filter through the rest of socte! 

The idea of ‘‘camp" taste. to tak: 
lightweight example, had been on { 
fringes until Susan Sontag exhai 
tively amalyzed it in a controvers 
Partisan Review essay. The ἃ 
cussion rippled out into less and 1 
“intellectual” avenues until “cam; 
became a fashionable cliche. 

On the grave tasue of the Vietna 
war, according to Kadushin stud 
intellectuals lagged behind youthi 
radicals in challenging United Stat 
policy. But, through a process 


payments. To avoid a finance so preceding our interviews (a time themselves, most 1 
charge on the ordinary charge period covering both the Nixon and tellectuals “" opposed”: ἢ 
account, be sure your check ts in Johnson adminstrations) only about war by 1965, “long before any oth 
within 25 to 30 days of the closing 30 percent had any recurring direct group in the population.” 


date on your bill. 

@ Put down as much as you 
can on loans and pay off the rest 
as rapidly as possible. 

@ On some occasions a second 
{consolidation) loan to cover im- 
mediate monthly credit obliga- 
tions may be advisable. 

e If for any reason your joan 
or installment payments cannot 
be made on schedule, speak up. 

“Generally you'll find the cre- 
ditor cooperative if you initiate 
the contact,"’ says National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit 
(NFCC) president Robert I. Gib- 
son. He says it is only the unethi- 
cal credit grantor who will be 
dissatisfied with any excuse and 
“this is one way to identify those 
very quickly.”” 

e@ Consider seeking help from 
a credit counseling agency affili- 
ated with the NFCC or a commu- 
nity group. The NFCC [5 located 
at 1819 H Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


relation with men of power.” 

ῳ Compared to a survey of Yugo- 
slavian intellectuals, ‘“American in- 
tellectuals are obviously less Hkely to 
give answers that reflect soctal re- 
sponsibility. More than half want to 
satisfy only themselves or their col- 
leagues.” 

@ And, for the intellectual trivia 
game, why does it pay to belong to the 
National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters? 75 percent of the elite belonging 
to the institute “had their books 
reviewed three or more times in the 


pled, as compared with 40 percent of 
members of other organizations.” 


The substitute salon 

First reports of “The American 
Intellectual Elite" brought imme- 
diate arguments about its definition of 
terms — excluding brillant scien- 
tists, for example, who do not fulfill 
its criterion of disseminating to a 
general audience ‘opinions on mat- 
ters of values, esthetics, and public 
poltcy.”" 

But some such criterion is needed 
since we can no longer just drop in on 
the assembled intellects at Dr. John- 
son’s coffeehouse, or Sartre’s Paris 
cafe, or Madame So-and-So’s scintil- 
lating salon. 

Now it is the editors of intellectual 
journals who “serve in the gatekeep- 
ing capacity of the salon hostess 
deciding who can say what, at what 
length, to what audience, as well as 
which books will be talked about and 
which ignored.” 


What qualifications? - 

This book selects its intellectual 
elite according to the amount of 
hospitality their articles and books 
received from 22 journals on the order 


takes on the actual paying of the 
family’s credit obligations, creditors 
generally have to settle for reduced 
monthiy payments. However it is a 
route most creditors prefer to hand- 
ing the job to a collection agency or 
having the consumer go bankrupt. 

Creditors usually pay a proportion 
— 7 to 10 percent — of what they 
receive hack to the counseling agency 
to cover operating expenses. 

Last of four articles. Coming soon: 
collection agencies. 


@ecisions and discipline. When 
you see your cash running low, do 
without some impulse item or 
postpone an expense until next 
week. Α΄ fixed spending Hmit 
helps you sort out important 
items and teaches you to spend at 
@ predetermined rate. 

Pacing spending for food, cloth- 
ing, and recreation works the 
same way. Set up an allowance 
for each, then learn to pace your 
spending to maintain that level 
over ἃ number of pay periods. 
Spending for clothing, for ex- 
ample, might vary seasonally —- 


Qne Sunset a Week: the Story of a 
CGoalniner, hy George Vecacy. New 
York: Saturday Review: Prass. 
$7.95. 


Every nation has its unsung heroes, 
its forgotten men waiting for their 
time to come. ae 

No exception 15 the United States, 
which for decades has ignored the 
coalminers who risk their lives in the 
dusty and dangerous pursuit of the 
precious black ore which powers its 
air conditioners and color televisions, 

But now coalminers, tike Arab 
sheiks last year, can hold the nation 
hostage as crisp autunm daye gTOw 


School in September. By spending 


less for clothing during summer, 
you'll have the cash available chillier. No doubt the country will 
when you need it. have to pay up when the new contract 


pe ee cal. x. 
᾿ » 85 May say, 1974 ἐξ the year 
kde coalminer, then “One Sunset a 
" should be the book of the year. 
In this sensitive ang ly read. 
able account of a week in the ἈΠ of an 


Pacing your spending will be 
easier if it fits Info an overall. 
spending’ plan that accounts for 
all after-tax dollars. Then you 
know that if you overspend in one 
category, you must choose from 


one of three options — cut spend- Appalachian 5 famity, jour- 
ing in another category, draw nalist George Vecsey penetrates the 
from savings, or go into debt. cold government statistics to tel) 


Learning to pace your spending 
will keep your spending plan in 
balance. 


Saturday 
day morning church. ani 


A Wednesday column With a reporter's meticulous atte 

Hon to Geotail, he traces the evolution 

Eeaders are invited to send of Dan Sizemore — trom a ruthleue, 
questions to Moneywise, Box 388, hardnosed company foreman fo ἃ 


hardship to put the welta cog his crew 
above the profit motive of nis bosses... 


Ε ᾿ 


Astor Station, Boston, MA 02123. 


. Stereotype of 
leading intellectua) journals we sam: ate dinaté 


How thelr opinions changed, ar 


what sources they trusted, are amor 
the interesting points explored wi 
the ald of direct quotations. 


One interviewee humbiy notes thi 
after 


his research seriously began. 
colleague's wife lit into him at a part 
for not doing his Vietnam homewark, 


No stereotype 


Not only on the war but on othe 


matters, the tmage of the elite, wit 
its aging majority, is far from an 


intellectuals as passtor 
“Their oppoaltion [to the Vietnar 


war} remained on pragmatic ground 
- the war did not work — rather tha 
on ideological or even mora! ground: 
..." & large number of Intellectual 
are actively cancerned about rac, 
but most oppose ‘Black Power’ an‘ 
most frankly admit they do not kmot 
how to solve America's race prot 
temas. ᾿ 


“The cultural crisis and the chanj 


ing values of youth are of even mor 
concern to the intellectuals than 1. 
race, but most of them feel that th 
young are way off base [as of 1970], 


“Only a few of the intellectual elit . 


are devoted today to the overthrow ¢ 

‘capitalism’ as a system, though ont. 
third described themselves as ‘rad. 
cal' in their youth. . 


“Tt is for these reasons that δοπιδί,, 


the younger academics have attacke 
the intellectual elite as defenders 
the Establishment." : 


But then .. . the way things ar, 


going, defending the Establishmer 
may turn out to be the moat redics 
stance of all 


Roderick Nordell is the “Mont. 
tor's assistant chief editorial 
writer. Ἢ 


Their father goes down the mine ; 


Dan Sizemore's family of ten live 


in the stripmine-scarred hollows ¢ 
Southwest Virginia. But they are = 
ordinary mining family. 

The militant foreman who spent é 
years in the bowels of Appalachia’ 
mountains reads ‘Das Kapital” an 
the New York Times. Mis wife 2! 
studying to be a nurse at a neard 
community college. Two of his sor 
preferred exile In Toronto to fightin - 
in Vietnam. 


ἮΝ 


Dan is different. He doesn't thin 
twice about letting. his son's blac 
high school buddy stay at their houst 
And in the mountains that can meon 
pistol-whipping from the local deput 
sheriff and the need to keep watch a 
night on the front porch holding 
shotgun. 

Despite these unique characte! © 
istics, Mr, Sizemore is so sensitive t Ὁ 
the other men in mines that h 
provides 8 kind of ideal closed-cireu, "- 
television through which ‘outsiders 
ean watch these forgotten energ - 

“One Sunset a Week" is a must fo 
readers who want ta understand th — 
true cost of their sources of energy 0 
even for readers looking for a slice o 
* ‘A word of cautfon: The miners sa: 
they will strike when their contrac - 
expires on Nov. 17. so read it befor 
the Ughts go out. 


— Stewart McBrid 
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A major biography: Amold Bennett 
The man who wrote with his boots on 


Arnold Bennett: A Blography, by 
Margaret Drabble, New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf. $10. 


By Robert Nye 


Arnold Bennett was cocky, blunt, 
and ili-educated, and-he wanted to be 
8. genius. He was a man with an 
almost feminine feeling for the power 
of towns and factories and big depart- 
ment stores. He was a master of the 
commonplace, debased by 2 provin- 
cial taste for luxury. 

A punctual, solid, stammering, un- 
certainly dandyish fellow, his copying 
of life in the manner of Flaubert and 
Maupassant satisfied the critics. His 
quiff and his gold fob pleased the 
cartoonists. A home-made naturalist, 
he could devote (as in the first 
chapter of ‘“‘The Price of Love’’) 500 
words to describing how someone Ht 
the gas. 

As a book reviewer with a regular 
column which could make or break 
reputations, Bennett probably did 
More harm than anyone before or 
since. He wore boots on his feet and in 
print, to remind others of his back- 
ground and because he had weak 
ankles. He loved irrelevant detail, 
because it was lower middie class. He 
liked weitresses, because they offered 
domesticity without sex. 


An act of appreciation 

He wrote hard and regularly, with 
about as much or 85 little pleasure as 
lesser folk get from blowing their 
noses, so long as his wife could keep 
the dog from barking and would 
refrain from moving the piano in the 
nice big house he bought with the 
money from his books. Alas, his wife 
was French and given to sitting on 
this piano and singing stupid songs. 
The piano got moved. An inch was 
enough to inspire Bennett’s dis- 
pleasure. 

As their life together grew more 
strained, Bennett took to writing 
letters to her, from his study, com- 
plaining about the piano’s travels. He 
suffered from insomnia, and seems 
never to have felt easy except with a 


pen in his hand, and the required — 


mumber of words chalked up for the 


‘Their owner appears to have been a 
talented Metener. Bennett was never 
much of a talker. The fact is worth 
remarking because it suggests why, 
on the strength, say, of “The Old 
Wives Tale" and ‘“‘Riceyman Steps" 
he is & better writer than those — 
notably Virginia Woolf — who at- 
tacked him for the insufficiency of his 


’ reallant A Woolf novel begins and 


ends with the exquisite inwardness of 
its author because an excess of sensi- 
bility deafened her to other people. 
Bennett kept his ears and pores open. 


Goodness is interesting 

Mrs. Drabble concedes that some 
people, would call her subject’s life 
dull. “It was not marked by any 


interesting than vice.” 

Mrs. Drabble disagrees. One of the 
things she likes about Bennett's work 
is the sense it gives that life is full of 
possibility. ‘‘He was the least bored 
and the least boring of people.”’ 

‘This is 2 lively and personal book. 
Telling Bennett’s story, Mrs. Drabble 
tells something of her own. She values 
Bennett’s novels for their honesty and 
for their. portrayal of a way of life 
which is relevant to her own pre- 
occupations in fiction. References to 
her own work occur in this text, and 
the whole is written in an attractively 
casual, open, and affectionate style. _ 

This is not to say that the book is 
unscholarly -- it abounds in facts in a 
way which would have pleased its - 


vn 
ΡΝ 
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Book briefings 


Memoirs 


A Bag of Marbles, by Joseph Joffo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 


When Joseph Joffo was ten years 
old the Germans took over Paris and 
his mother sewed a Star of David on 
the sleeve of his school uniform. That 


Maurice, were taken out of school, set 
free from all adult rules, and sent off 
to live by their wits. With an amazing 
amount of spunk, shrewdness, and 
toughness, helped by the courage of 


4 second Nazi occupation. 
It makes .a fascinating adventure 
tale. In fact that is the book’s weak- 


The God Bit, by Joey Adams. New 
York: Mason & Lipscomb, $7.95. 


Here is a book about the power of 


" but the book leaves one 
with an unsatisfactory feeling. 

In fact, those accounts are the chief 
reasons for my misgivings. Mr. 
Adams' constant reference to Chris- 
tan Selence could reinforce a com- 
mon misconception about the reli- 
gion: that its students ‘‘use’’ prayer to 
Make themselves comfortable in a 
material world, rather than im an 


heaven,” promised Christ Jesus, 


unto you.’’ That promise is always 
kept. But then comes the temptation 
to make the “" added’’ more 
important than the search. 

So we have a woman who promises 
"God" not to smoke for 26 hours in 
exchange for a first-class cabin on a 


crowded ship, gets her wish and keeps 
her vow to the minute. Nor can I 
agcept that God had anything to do 
with getting ““The Valley of the Dolls” 
(soft-core pornography) onto the best- 
seller list, whatever Mr. Adams may 
say. 

Any book, it-can be argued, that 
suggests the power of prayer must 
have some merit. And certainly Mr. 
Adams’ basic idea was 2 goodone. 

He got some lively and obviously 
sincere theater and literary people to 
talk about the way prayer has helped 
them. It’s sad that so many of their 

ces, recorded in ‘‘The God 

Bit,’ suggest superstition rather than 
religion. . 

: -~ PM. 


Fiction 


The Last Stand of Father Felix, by 
Leonard Wibberiey. New York: 
Morrow. $5.95. ᾿ 


When it ‘comes to telling a good 
yarn, Leonard Wibberiey is up in the 
Ancient Mariner class. And when it 
comes to breathing life into offbeat 
types, fitting them into tropical lo- 
cales and touching them with humor, 
he approaches Somerset Maugham. 
But his trick of deftly tickling your 
ethical curiosity Is allhis own. 

In ‘‘The Last Stand of Father Felix” 
he involves his readers in the story of 
an old priest, head of a mission in 
East Africa, respected by his fellow- 
whites for his intense conservatism 
(he is anti-population contro! and 
tinged with racism). 

As ἃ Savage civil war (savage it 


” certainly is and Mr. Wibberiey does 


not spare us some atrocities) gets into 
high gear, all Roman Catholic mis- 
sions are evacuated. 

But Father Felix, clearly in line for 
8. nasty form of extermination, won't 
budge from his jungle-isolated quar 
ters. ‘The -world has to make a 
stand," he gays, "1 have to give them 
achance.” 

One strand of ‘The Last Stand,” 
sheer action, involves the military 
battle to save Father Felix, ‘‘the 
Conscience of the Worild,”’ as the 
press calla him. Another strand, 
purely Dhilosophical, concerns the 
searching for the priest's intentions. 
Giving the world a chance for what? 
(Tnere’s & clue in one of the charac- 
ter's hobbies: he is 2 beetle collector.) 

And when the story is over the 
reader finds he is left holding another, 
apparently loose, strand. What ac- 
tually happened to Father Felix? 
And, far more important, did his 
gesture fail or did it succeed after all? 
Mr. Wibberley providestheclucs. __ 

- P.M. 


subject. In point of the completeness 
of its portrait it compares with Regi- 
nald Pound's “Arnold Bennett” 
(1952). Pound is better on the journal- 
istic Bennett, the public person. Mrs. 
Drabble is the best yet on Bennett the 
novelist. ᾿ 


Bennett the novelist 

How good was Bennett the novelist? 
What is most scrupulously felt and 
realized in his writing is surely first- 
rate — I am thinking of the working- 
out of the tyranny-tempered love 
between Darius Clayhanger and his 
son Edwin in “Clayhanger"' (1910), 
and in another mood the exploitation 
of Bennett's gambling and conning 
instincts in ‘"The Card” (1911) gives 
us one of the comic novels of the 
century. 

In the last analysis, Bennett is 
probably more card than artist — but 
his seriousness keeps poking through. 
It is a comic seriousness, even 88 
Bennett the man was a slightly comic 
figure, never exactly the weighty 
person he saw in the mirror. 

His boots, I fancy, had a congenital 
squeak. 


Robert Nye, poet, author, es- 
sayist, and critic, lives in Scot- 
land and is published on both 
sides of the Atiantic. 


Photography, which began 28 2u art, degenerated into 
8 craft, and became at least a minor art again, Is Mlling 
more and more books. One of the most outstanding is 
Arnold Newman’s “One Mind’s Eye,” a collection of 
striking portraits (over 200 of them), which place men 
and women, nearly all of them well-known, into their 


natural context. 


As Mr. Newman explains it, the subject ‘must be 
thought of in terms of the 20th century, of houses he lives 


In ‘One Mind’s Eye’ 


in and places he works, in terms of the kind of light the 
windows in these places let through and by which we see 
him every day. We must think of him In the way he sity 
and the way he stands in everyday life, not just when he 
is before the camera.”’ 

“One Mind’s Eye: The Portraits and Other Photo- 


graphs of Arnold Newman,” ts pubiished by David R. 


Godine, Boston, at $27.50. Robert Sobleszek has uritten 
an introduction, Beaumont Newhall a foreword. 


P.M. 


Battle of Amhem: When courage was in full supply 


A Bridge Too Far, by Cornelius Ryan. 


New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$12.50. 


By Burke Wilkinson 


In almost every war there is a 
defeat more memorable than victory: 
From Thermopylae to Gallipoli, from 
the Charge of the Light Brigade to the 
beleagured bridge at Arnhem. 


Now reporter Cornelius Ryan turns 
his professional skil] to the disaster at 
Arnhem in this Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection. 


His earlier books were ‘‘The Long- 
est Day” about the Normandy land- 
ings and ‘The Last Battle” about the 
fall of Berlin. Technically, his new 
book is just as brilliant as its pre- 
decessors, and it is more moving than 
either. ν᾿ 

The airborne assault on the Nijme- 
gen-Arnhem area seemed like a fine 
idea at the time, which was Septem- 


- ber of 1944. (In addition to the great 


Lower Rhine bridge at Arnhem, there 
was another vital span across the 
Waal at Nijmegen, and various other 
key bridges over Dutch rivers and 
canals.) 


The way to Berlin 


Antwerp had just fallen and the 
Alles were pressing the German 
forces against the German heartland. 
Sharply aware of his own reputation 
for caution, Field Marshal Montgom- 
ery came up with the idea for a bold 
masterstroke that would open the way 
to Berlin before another grim winter 
setin. 

Some 35,000 British, American, and 
Polish troops would be delivered 
behind the German lines in Holland 
by parachute and glider — troops that 
included the British First Airborne 
Division and the battle-hardened U.S. 
82nd and 1018. : 

Simultaneously, the British XXX 
Corps would move up from the Bel- 
gian frontier for the fina] push. 


Dangerous optimism 

Intelligence reports indicated that 
the German armies were in disarray 
after the summer’s long retreat 
across France. So Montgomery was 
able to sell his plan to a reluctant 
Eisenhower. Li. Gen. Frederick 
Browning, 4 pioneer British airborne 
commander, asked the Field Marsha! 
how long it would take the armor to 
reach Arnhem, 65 miles into enemy 
territory and the most northerly of the 
bridges. 

‘Two days," said Monty briskly. 
“We can hold it for-four,"’ the elegant 


SUPERIOR 
MARKER 
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Browning answered. “But, sir, I think 
we might be going a bridge too far.” 
So in a mood of prevailing optimism 
mixed with some misgiving, Oper- 
ation Market Garden, the biggest 
airborne operation in history, was 
laid on. D-Day would be September 
17, leaving one short week from 
approval to assault. 


Early in the book we learn a brutal 
fact which the Allies found out on D- 
Day itself: two hard-bitten German 
SS Panzer Divisions were in the 
immediate vicinity of Arnhem for rest 
and regrouping. The trusting belief 
that the Germans — behind the strong 
crust of troops along the front — were 
streaming for home in near-panic was 
legend only. 


The battle begins 

So the battle is jomed. But as Ryan 
says “A kind of creeping paralysis 
was already beginning to affect Mont- 
gomery's plan.”’ 

Communications with Arnhem 
break down. XXX Corps is stopped 
cold a few miles from the Dutch 
border. The Nijmegen bridge is 
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“Landmark military history, rich 


autobiography, grand reading.” 
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stubbornly defended. Even the suppo- 
sedly crippled Luftwaffe goes into 
deadly low-level action. Interrupted 
at his Arnhem Headquarters over his 
luncheon, Field Marshal Model takes 
vigorous action to shore up the Ger- 
man defenses and go over to the 


Offensive. 


Ryan's compassionate and candid 
camera swings to every part of the 
battle in hundreds of unforgettable 
scenes. Arnhem never does get the 
supplies and reinforcements it needs, 
due in part to bad weather. The 
armored corps never does get 
through. To the south, the Americans 
under Generals Gavin and Maxwell 
Taylor do their part magnificently. 

But Arnhem is the linchpin and 
there the British hold out for eight 
unbelievable days. 

Here is how Ryan describes the way 
it was toward the end: 

‘And for all of them there was only 
one question: When will Monty's 
forces arrive? They had thought 
about it in the loneliness of trenches, 
gunpits and outposts, in the wrecks of 
houses and shops, and in the hospitals 
and dressing stations, where anxious 
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uncomplaining men lay wounded on 
pallets, mattresses and bare Moors." 

Finally, the 2,500 survivors of the 
original force of over 10.000 men are 
evacuated across the Rhine by boat 
and darkness to the ground forces 
that so nearly made it. 


Survivors tell their story 


Cornelius Ryan Interviewed over 
1,500 of the current survivors — 
British, American. Dutch. Polish, and 
German. Himself a war correspon- 
dent (1943-45), he has a feeling for 
men in combat. Stoicism, bitterness, 
flashes of humor, hope and despair 
are all here in good proportion. 

’ Arnhem, we come to realize, was a 
flawed plan from the start, logisti- 
cally, tactically and intelligencewise. 

But the one commodity that was in 


full supply was courage in- 
comparable. 2 
Novelist Burke Wilkinson 


served as a U.S. Naval officer in 
Normandy and later as public 
affairs adviser at SHAPE. 
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A looking-glass trip 
through the 1800’s 


Everyday-life-in-America display . 
shows more social ideals than ἰδοίβ Ὁ 


By Diana Loercher 


New York 

Strolling through the major exhibi- 
tion at the Whitney Museum, ‘The 
Painters’ America: Rural and Urban 
Life, 1810-1910,” is like taking a 
looking-glass trip through the last 
century. The 115: genre paintings by 71 
American artists reflect not only the 
social history but the manners and 
mores of 19th-century America. But 
there is a curious crack in the mirror. 


Art 


The artists have imposed their own 
vision on their subject so that what 
emerges is less an image of reality 
than of values. 

Patricia Hills, the associate curator 
of 18th and 19th-century art at the 
Whitney who organized this exhibi- 
tion, writes in her perceptive cat- 
alogue essay: ‘Generally, however, 
in the century from 1810-1910, most 
scenes of everyday life in America 
were synthetic constructions, reflect- 
ing the cultural ideals and social 
myths of picture producers and pic- 
ture consumers -- the painters’ 
America — rather than the actual 
social circumstances of the majority 
of the people.” 

The tendency of these painters to 
idealize their subject, whether it be a 
dance, or ἃ 


gests a premature nostalgia that set a 
precedent for the waves that followed. 
There is a determination in these 
paintings to assume the ostrich posi- 
tion with regard to any unpleasant- 
ness, to glaze even such serious 


Disney’s latest real-people epic 


Zany ‘Western,’ plus 


George C. Scott bomb. 


By David Sterritt 
Sometimes quietly, sometimes 
» sometimes ,. some- 


and every other kind you can imag- 
ine. 
Trouble is, they simply keep remak- 
pictures over 


ing the same- several 
and over, varying the stories, loca- 


tions, and casts just enough to make 


aged plots and themes seem passably 


new. Since the Disney folks are a 
talented lot, the scheme works pretty 
well. And after all, the kids don’t mind 
Bc an eee have seen the 
decades of - 50 why 
quibble? 

The latest Disney epic calls ‘iteett 
“The Castaway Cowboy,” and it’s a 
western — of sorts. The gimmick this 
time 15 to take a typical family- 
western hero and transplant him on a 
Hawaitan island. Wearing this attrac- 
tive disguise of flowered costumes 
and tropical settings, the movie then 
proceeds through every stock family- 
western situation in the book. 


The result is guaranteed to please 
young moviegoers: One advantage of 
rehashing is that you deal entirely 
with tried-and-true ingredients. The 
film’s grownup appeal is another 
matter, of course, but here another 
Disney standby helps out — first-rate 
Performances. Older audiences will 


. Egypt, and John Singer Sargent’ 


subjects as ‘the Civil War and slavery 
with a romantic, sentimental vamish. 
While they..are not without their 
guaint chatm and bomely virtue, 
these paintings bear about as much 
Pracatriege to “real life” as the TV 

uation comedy or the Hollywood 
ome of .which they are the true 
spiritual ancestors. 

Originally ‘inspired by the Dutch 
and English, American-genre paint- 
ers Jacked the technical proficiency 
and the formal! skill of their Huropean. 


in this show could most 


described as mediocre, even though ~ 


such accomplished artists as George 
Bellows, Mary Cassatt, Eastman 
Johnson, William Sidney Mount, Win- 
slow Homer, and Thomas Nakins are 
included. There is no question but that 
the painting improves during the 
second half of the century, which 
relieves at least some of the embar- 
rassment of the first. 

Moreover, there are a bandful of 
truly marvelous paintings that shine 
all the more in this uninspired com- 
pany. Among them are Johnson's 
famoys “Corn-husking Bee,” Thomas 
Moran’s “Slaves Escaping Through 
the Swamp,” a tragic, exotic painting 
with overtones of the flight into 
73 “In 
the Luxembourg Gardens," in which 
the flowers and the moon glow in- 
candescently against the soft, dusky 
background. 

Nevertheless, the dubious artistic 
value of some of the paintings is 
outweighed by their collective histori- 


Reflected in art,” “‘Marksmansbip in 
Art," and “Domestic Life,”’ the exhib- 
tion educates the viewer in an una- 


and old alike. 


a devilish medicine man. 
But the picture also offers a neat (if 
simplistic) view of cattle raising, as 


.our hero tackles the problem of 


setting up 8. beef ranch where such a 
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cademic manner ta the values of the ° 


century. We see, for example, that the: ; 


man, the farmer and the pioneer, but. 
Temain obsequiously conscious of 
class differences, probably in defe- 
rence to their wealthy patrons. The 
attitude toward women and blacks is 
patronizing and reduces them to the 
level of picturesque human scenery 


μόρα δ has scarcely been beard. of 

the niceties of 
Hetiny eal Goctng’ tua loving nied 
hands, coming up with the necessary 


live cattle onto a ship that’s anchored 


with which the white males surround 
themselves. 


Certainly one of the most inter — 


esting sections of the exhibition is 
“Paintings of the Leisure Class,” in 
which portraits of wealthy women 
having tea, combing their hair, and 
staring into space capture the wither 
ing idleness and the suffocating vacu- 
ity of their lives. Contrasting point- 


edly with this section is the following, : 


“Scenes from Working Gan Life,” 


within, Boy 
it’s sort of fun watching the first step i 


in a process that will someday bring 
hamburgers to Hawaii. And this un- 


“lectric Company" set. 


‘Bank Shot’ 

Another light-hearted new picture, 
“Bank Shot,” also comes from a 
familiar mold. It’s a caper-comedy in 
the oldest complete with 


tradition, 
comical bank robbers, bumbling po- 


lice, and a. riotously complicated rip- 
off scheme. It tries hard to make its 
time-honored genre live anew, but 
never quite makes it, 


No less a star than George C. Scott 


Plays the main character, 8. zealous, 
analytical, and thoroughly obsessive 
crook. He masterminds a whole new 
kind of bank robbery — you actually 
steal the bank -- after busting out of 
jail with a bulldozer. His cohorts 
include a rich and beautiful girl, a 


phouy lawyer named Al G. Karp, a — ; 
fussy mother, and 2 former FBIman ‘|- 
who worships him because he has the . 


“Bank Shot,” lending it odd touches of _ 


visual grace. But most of the movie is 


and overwrought, sometimes 29 | 


noisy 

chaotic that it becomes hard to follow. 
A couple of leering sex, episodes don't 
help, either. Scott’s plercing gaze is 
as persuasive as evar, 


Chagall in Chicago 


week at the First National Plaza 
of the mosaic — 70 feet long, 14 
feet high, 10 feet wide — depicting 
the city in four seasons, repre- 
sents a trend to integrate large- 
scaled art into modern urban life. 


Chagall stands beside ‘section 


painted thes Intitge. part αἱ the 
century, in which « : eocial 
conscience is beginning to develop, 
and art is becoming cor dingly 
more realistic in its of life. - 
Relating the to the 


present, Mrs. Hillis writes at the end of 
her essay, ‘The genre painting that 
bas survived and has been treasured 
yeasaured its select auilence of 8. 
continuity between .the past and 


. Frestnt. Ent the pebtigs aid mot 


Photo of painting by Helge Photo Studio, inc 
York's Whitney Museum 


simply ‘sirve teie φαίγοην as 0 


Bouston, ‘Dec. πῇ 18; ‘and the 
Oakland Museum in  Culit., 
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In the timid caves of the mind;: 
In the groundless daydreams . 
And the helpless and uncertain 


Want is basically a matter of ouitiooity: - 
Tt is blindness towards that t which exages; 


Astate of being which arrives. . 


Unasked and blooms without reason 


The unfriendly forgetfulness, 


actuality and trying to fy. 
From the insult of its own being ᾿. Ἔξ. 


On the wings of unfriendly 


; 
a? 
Ἢ 
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if 
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iden a poet write? How doas a 
3 What is the purpose of 


write at all? As for me, I write | 


Τ᾿ because there is nothing else I could 


do. That ts, there is nothing else that 


ὩΣ can .do when I see the clouds - 
- thoving, the aky smiling in all its. os 
τ Vastneas, people Uving with their . 
hay and sorrows and ‘some-" 


‘hope.” A poet writes because he - 
wants to write and there are readers | 


., toredd what he writes. : 
Ὁ Α poet writes not necessarily for... 


This may be an 


. self-expression. 
_ important effect but it is seldom the 
‘motivating factor for writing poetry. 
.. A post writes because poctry seeks 
Telease 


“him. ΤῈ is poetry ὦ 


“τ which is Hberated when written, not 
“the poet. His joy after he finishes 15 
due to the fact that he is now 
unburdened| 


: the safekeeping is 


over. Now the poetry is independent 
te 


"There's no dearth for want — tiginaciiche = 


The want’ 


‘And all 


Touch unreal, 


pout Goly-taaivere 16 an tees ἴο 
capture its essence in words. When 


-you read these words with attention, 
they disappear, and only poetry 


- appears before you as an organic 


entity. 

‘A poet writes because poetry is 
already there. One of the great 
living poets of India, D. R. Bendre, 
writes about-poems when he says 


eerie ape θαχαιρῖιν ἔνε oe 5θ, 


experienc®.+ 


poetry: 
the joy of -discovery and opens 
before him‘néw vistas of life. His joy 
‘is akin to the joy of the poet who 
waa ko aes ote oe 
because he is the ‘creator’ of the 


‘important. The poet.has 50 modified 
his expression that his ‘self’ finds 


τς Steelf in“pdetry which liberates: the- 
poet to" exDerience.a sense of ego- 


Jess onené9e with all 
* Such | ἃ; poetry. also liberates the 


‘and 
life; itt 


the tear clinging to the corner of the | 
. eye and in the tracery of the sound 


that a bumbiebee carves in the air. 
In tact, poetry is everywhere. ‘The 


which is:written. The joy that a poet 
gets in writing a poem and having it . 
read by others'is basically that of a 
duty done;“If is rarely the pleasure 
of eecamplishment. _ : 


Itisthe ingrate learning which tries 
‘To ponder over the meaning ofexistence . 
While being indifferent to the % 
delight of life. 

Itis the blankness which recognizes 
_ Nothing beyond its myopic confines. 


‘The eye that beholds isa ptece of glass, 
sound delusion, 
‘Taste the desires of the tongue, 


- Andsmell nothing but memory: 
Want is theultimate refuge of a tynic. 


[Translated from Kannada by the ‘poet.] ; 


- . Courtesy of the Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C, 
*Myatory On on canvas by Odilon Redon _ i 5. 


Jayasudarshana 


. | elevados, a menudo — que uno 


The Monitor's dally religious article 


Aren’t you an achiever? 


the Scriptures” (p. 260), “Science 
reveals the possibility of achiev- 
ing all good, and sets mortals at 
work to discover what God has al- 
ready done; but distrust of one's 
ability to gain the goodness de- 
sired and to bring out better and 


) para lograr el bien deseado y para 


Are we achieving excellence in 
that we do? How high should 
-the goals be that we set for our- 
selves? 

Christian Science explains that 
“all that exists is God; and that 
God is Mind, perfect, complete, 
-Wholly good. And since man is 
the expression of God, he ex- 


‘presses God's perfection and 
completeness. 


: Why, then, do we see all around 
as unhappy ‘and = unfulfilled 
people, who feel that they cannot 
‘achieve, cannot attain excellence 
any area of their lives? © 

oat Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
Xoverer and Founder of Christian 


‘Science, points to one source of 


this difficulty when she writes in 
“Science and Health with Key to 


results, often hampers the 


trial of one’s wings and ensures 
failure at the outset." And at an- 
other point she writes (p. 392), 


“Your decisions will master you, 


whichever direction they take." 


In his Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 5-7) Christ Jesus said 


to his disciples, ‘‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect’ 


(Matthew 5:48). He expected his 


followers to set the highest goal 
for themselves, and he provided 


[This is a Spanish translation of today's religious article) 


Traduccion el articulo retgioso pudbcado en ingles en esta pagna 
[Generalmente aparece un srticulo sobre Crenaa Cratiana traducide al espaol una vez ἃ ia semana}, 


éLogra usted lo que se propone? 


éLogramos excelencia en todo 10 


a hacemos? zCudn altas deben 


. Ser las metas que nos proponemos? 
La Ciencia Cristiane* explica que 


| todo lo que existe es Dios; y que 


Dios es Mente,. perfecto, completo, 


totalmente bueno. Y puesto que el 

‘hombre es Ia expresién de Dios, é1 

-| expresa Ia perfeccién y plenitud de 
-Dios. 


#Por qué, entonces, vemos a nues- 


/ tro rededor gente desdichada e in- 


que sienten que no 


al escribir en Ciencia y Salud con 


‘| Clave de las Escrituras (pag. 260): 


“La Ciencia revela la posibilidad de 


 Jograr todo 10 bueno, e impone a los 


‘producir resultados mejores y més 


y asegura 


~{ pruebe sus propias alas 
el fracaso desde el principio". Yen 


ception. No good poetry is ever fully 
written; it is perceived newly each 
time one reads it. 


inspire even himself. True, intellect 
is an asset to ἃ poet in being explicit 


but the essence should come from 


his innate faith in ltfe and the heart 
which is the centre of life. 

-Thus, the question as to why a poet 
writes produces one answer; A poet 
writes because he is what he is; and 
the question “how” has only one 
definite answer: How can I escape 
writing? 

Poetry is as relevant to life as life 
is to the universe: It 18 relevant 
because it is aware of itself and is 
trying to understand what is beyond 
itself. Usually, like the poet, poetry 
isnot made; itis born. 


Jayasudarshana 


Jayasudarshana is presently ἃ jour- 
παιδὶ in Bangalore, india. Two collec- 
Hons of his poems, one in the Kan- 
nada language, one in English, have 
been published, 


‘parte escribe (pAg. 392): “Vures~ 
“tras decisiones os sea 
cual fuere el rumbo que tomaren”, 
En su Sermén en el monte (Mateo 
5-7) Cristo Jestis dijo a.sus discipu- 
los: “Sed, pues, vosotros perfectos, 
como wate ἘΝ Padre que est en an 


ofreciS su ejemplo como modelo, 
Conocia las flaquezas humanas de 
ellos, y los problemas y la oposicién 

cararian. Pero también re~ 


experiencias que demuestran que 
—— lograr excelencia en lo que 


Thank God 


hacemos. Yo mismo tuve prueba de 
la escuela 


ἃ cargo de programas de desarrollo 
de la comunidad y enviado a Viet 
Nam. Esto ocurrié durante lo peor 
de las més recientes hostilidades en 
ese pais. 

Cuando Hegué, encontré una na- 
cién desgarrada por 18 guerra. 
Parecia como si hubiera desapare- 
cido todo soporte moral y espiritual. 
La mayor parte del tiempo temia por 
mi vida. El trabajo que debia hacer 
no era satisfactorio, y no me de- 
sempefiaba muy bien él Me 
sentia muy desdichado. 

Durante muchos meses me aferré 
desesperadamente a mi compren- 
sién de mi relacién con Dios. Traté, 


fina el tant y ac cas ue One ins 
estaba protegiendo y guiando. Me 


peradamente, se me pidio que hiciera 
trabajos de topografia en las Zonas 
mas remotas del pais. Era un 
trabajo peligroso, pero me puso en 
contacto mas intimo con los nativos 
del pafs, y empecé a Se coe pane 
y a amarlos. Se me pidié que 
maneciera en Viet Nam y trabajara 
pera lograr el mejoramiento de las 
condiciones de vida de los refugia- 
dos, huérfanos, y otras personas 
desalojadas por la guerra. 
dos afios de satisfactorio crecimiento 
personal, mayores responsabilidades, 
y la , cada vez mayor de 
excelencia todo Jo que empren- 


recompensa 
y de Ja fidelidad a mis ideales. 


*Christian Sciance. pronunciade Crischan Saiena 


the 


world’s in color 
““Thank God the worid’s in color,” 
my little boy ended his bedtime 
prayer. This set me to thinking how 
dull and drab it would be if every- 
thing was black and white and gray. 
No little girls in daffodil yellow 


Advice from snow to artist 


On a city street 
Color me stillness, Ρ 
strong az purity, even bricked up, 
the color of heaven the window still 
reflected as poetry — reflecting light 
color me 
you! 
τ  Rilchard Henry Lee Elizabeth Searte Lamb 


dresses. No young boys in red plaid 
shirts — just black or white or gray. 
No blue eyes to look into deeply. No 
candlelight, flickering and flutter- 
ing, casting beautiful shadows. No 
dark brown earth to dig into. No 
white clouds dancing across a blue 

ering 


and hue. No blue-green sea eplash- 
ing upon a sandy shore of pearly 
beige. No gorgeous sunset to watch, 
at the close of day. 

What a-negative, dismal world to 
live in and sol also say, ‘Thank God 
the world’s in color.”” 

Olga E. Devereaux 
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his example as a model. He knew 
their human weaknesses and the 
problems and opposition they 
would face. But he also knew the 
potential of us all as children of 
God and would not allow his fol- 
lowers to settle for less. 

Through increasing recognition 
of our unlimited abilities, we too 
may reverse any thought of limi- 
tation about ourselves or others. 
We can, in fact, turn the most un- 
happy human condition into an 
opportunity to achieve  ex- 
cellence! 

Each of us has had experiences 
that prove we can achieve ex- 
cellence in what we do. My own 
proof of this occurred when 1 left 
graduate school. I was employed 
by my government as a civilian 
community-development worker 
and sent to Vietnam. This was at 
the height of the recent fighting 
in that country. 

On my arrival 1 found a nation 
torn apart by war. It seemed ev- 
ery moral and spiritual prop was 
gone. I was in fear for my life 
much of the time. The work I was 
required to do was not fulfilling, 
and I wasn't very good at it, | 
was very unhappy. 

Through many months 1 clung 
desperately to my understanding 
of my relationship to God. I tried, 
as I had been taught in Christian 
Science, to see the unreality of 
evil and to know that God was 
protecting and guiding me. I 
clung to my trust that if I was 
faithful, I could make of this an 
opportunity to express His com- 
pleteness and excellence. 

A year passed, but I was stead- 
fast and gaining more spiritual 
understanding. Then, unexpect- 
edly, I was asked to do a survey 
in the remotest areas of the coun- 
try. It was dangerous work, but it 
brought me into closer contact 
with the Vietnamese people, and 
I began to understand and love 


. them, I was asked to stay in Viet- 
“nam and work to achieve im- 


proved living conditions for refu- 
‘gees, orphans, and other persons 
displaced by the war. There fol- 


lowed two years of exciting per- 


sonal growth, expanding responsi- 
bilities, and the increasing ex- 
pression of excellence in all that I 
did. I saw clearly that this was 
the reward of my reliance on God 
and faithfulness to my ideals. 

(Elsewhera on the pege may ba found ἃ transistion of 


this articts in , Usually once ἃ week an aricis on 
Gavan Sctance ppaars in & Spann Sansauon 


Daily Bible verse 


Lo, ali these things worketh 
God often-times with man, to 
bring back his soul from’ the pit, to 
be enlightened with the tight of 
the living. — Job 33:29, 30 
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Mr. Ford cooperates 


President Ford strikingly con- 
firms his promise of cooperation 


with Congress by deciding to re-. 


spond in person to a House sub- 
committee's request for informa- 
tion about the Nixon pardon.’ 

A forthright response to the 
subcommittee’s searching ques- 
tions should clear the air about the 
reasons for and timing of the 
pardon. The pardon itself appar- 
ently cannot be undone. But its 
divisive aftermath can be ame- 
liorated” through satisfying the 
public about what appears to have 
been a precipitous presidential 
action against the advice of: in- 
timates and with insufficient re- 
gard for political consequences. 
Taken with the cover-up trial now 
beginning, presidential candor 
can indeed help to close the book of 
Watergate. 

As reports on Mr. Nixon's last 
days in office proliferate, the 
questions about pardon grow. For 
example, such a close presidential 
observer as the New Republic’s 
John Osborne says that long be- 
fore the resignation there was 
White House discussion about the 
possibility of Vietnam amnesty 
making Watergate pardons more 
palatable to the public. Mr. 
Nixon's state of mind was said to 
be causing concern to those close 
to him. Mr. Ford reportedly con- 


sidered announcing the pardon at. 


his very first conference. 
Clearly it is important to have 
Mr. Ford's direct and full answers 
to such subcommittee questions as 
“When was a pardon for Richard 


The Monitor's view 


M. Nixon first referred to or 
discussed with Richard M. Nixon, 
or representatives of Mr. Nixon, 
by you or your representatives or 
aides, including the period when 
you were a member of Congress or 
vice-president?” 
In the interests of finding the 
degree to which mercy was tem- 
with justice, the public will 
be better able to make up its mind 
when Mr. Ford clarifies other 
questions, such as whether he 
knew of specific criminal charges 


rangements. To help the public 
feel certain that it is getting the 
whole picture from an open ad- 
ministration, Mr. Ford’s appear- 
ance before the subcommittee 
ought to be televised in its en- 


tirety. ᾿ 

Much is understandably being 
made of the fact that Mr. Ford is 
the first sitting President to ap- 


coln. A full disclosure in Mr. 
Ford’s best candid manner could 
have something of the positive 
effect of Lincdin’s unannounced 
and unrequested appearance be- 
fore a Senate committee looking 


identifiable patterns, Gry is tobe 
believed. 


into the rumored Southern espion- 
age by his wife. Lincoln said: ‘‘I, 


of my own knowledge, know that it 
is untrue that any of my family 
hold treasonable communication 
with the enemy.’’ The committee 
was convinced. It shut the book on 


the rumors. 


An unwise UN move 


It is regrettable that the United 
Nations General Assembly has 
rejected the credentials of the 
South African delegation and 
called on the Security Council to 
review the relationship of South 
Africa and the UN. This action, 
propelled by the African nations, 
flouts what should be a cardinal 
principle of the UN — universal 
membership. 

We appreciate the negative vote 
east by the U.S., Britain, and 
others. ΤῸ try to ostracize a nation 
from the UN because of its inter- 
nal policies is counterproductive. 
Indeed such an approach is un- 
tenable and inconsistent. What 
about the Soviet Union, China, and 
other totalitarian states that do 
not abide by the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights? What about the 
United States, which, em- 
barrassingly, still is in violation of 
the UN sanctions against Rho- 
desia? E 

The Assembly's action could 
start a chaotic ball rolling. It is 
conceivable, for instance, that Is- 
rael could be the next target on 
grounds of not implementing the 
UN resolutions on withdrawal 
from Arab territories. 

If the UN Assembly has any 
meaning at all, it is that nations of 
the world convene in a single 
forum to discuss and debate, ha- 
rangue and holler, despite their 
disparate political systems and 
views. It has no authority to apply 
force or compel compliance with 


The waste of fuel 


At last weekend’s economic 
summit Sen. Gaylord Nelson sin- 
gled out energy conservation as 
the area offering the greatest ‘po- 
tential for gains against inflation. 

One-third of current U.S. in- 
flation, he pointed out, is due to the 
increased price of energy. But 
studies show that about 80 per- 
eent of energy consumed is 
wasted. 

While reduction of prices for 
imported oil will require inter- 
national negotiation, wiser use of 
energy can be achieved with prac- 
tical unilateral steps. 

To most Americans the esti- 
mates of energy waste may look 
high. But these were made by 
responsible groups and are not all 
that new. The Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness estimated 
two years ago that 30 percent of 
the energy consumed in America 
could be saved without lowering 
living or environmental stan- 
dards. The National Bureau of 
Standards says that waste in air 
conditioning and heating alone 
equals more than 60 billion gallons 
of oil a year, or 13.5 percent of 
total energy consumption. 

Industry, not just the individual 


its votes. But its members, 
through consensus, can exert a 


certain moral pressure. 

More such pressure can be 
brought to bear against white- 
ruled South Africa by keeping it 


. within the UN fold than by trying 


‘to drum it out. 


The Assembly vote will not alter 
repressive racial policies in Pre- 
toria. It only reinforces the views 
of those in and elsewhere 
who look at the UN with unenthu- 
siastic eye. And, if the issue is 
taken up by the Security Council, 


- it might put the U.S. in the awk- 


ward position of having to veto an 
expulsion resolution and thereby 
aligning itself with South Africa 
against the third-world nations. 
The UN move is all the more 
unwise this year because for the 
first time South Africa’s dele- 
gation has nonwhite members, 
including the head of the black 
government of Transkai, an In- 
dian, and a colored. Some may 
argue these are but token appoint- 
ments, but the fact remains that 
Transkei leader Kaiser Matan- 
zima is proving to be a more 


.independent and effective black 


leader than was thought possible. 
The future of South Africa is 
fraught with uncertainty and all 
African states have a legitimate 
concern about what happens 
there. But it serves no useful 
purpose to unseat South African 
delegates to the UN. 


consumer, should be called on to 
conserve energy. Senator Nelson 
claims that industry ‘‘could save 
approximately 30 percent of the 


energy it now consumes by apply- | 


ing existing energy conservation 
technology that is economically 
justifiable at today's fuel prices,’’ 
Such savings would equal 2.5 mil- 
lion barrels of oil daily, or more 
than is now imported from: the- 
Middle East. 

There is no reason to think an 
attack on industrial energy waste 
will be any more costly than the 
current program for pollution and 
environmental quality controls. 
Despite complaints from in- 
dustry, the costs of environmental 
legislation amounted to at most 
1.5 percent of the 17 percent hike in 
industry’s wholesale prices in the 
past year. ; 

A national program to.improve 
the energy-efficiency of housing, 
automobiles, and other products 
could achieve savings of from 20 
percent to 50 percent of projected 
energy needs. 

We hope Mr, Ford considers 


Reforming the NSC | 


By Bobert B, Bowie 


When Gerald Ford took office, ‘he 
promised that his would be an ‘“‘open” 
presidency. He would seek advice and 
views from many quarters, and’ he 
would be candid and forthright about 
issues and policies. That implied 
radical change in the methods of 
policymaking in domestic and even 
more in foreign affairs. 

On the domestic front (aside from 
the pardon), he seems to be trying to 


significant purposes. Tt exposed {π΄ 


heard, and it made a large segment οὗ 
the electorate aware of the com- 
plexity of the problem, and the neces- 
sity for patience ini trying to cure it. 
Both can be real benefits. 


In foreign affairs there hag been. 


little reform so far, though the need is 
even greater. The Nixon-Kissinger 
years carried personalism and se- 
erecy to the ultimate extreme, by 


These methods have had heavy 
costs. As Thomas Hughes points out in 
the October Atlantic, their result has 
been the distortion 


Such methods are simply not suited . 


to coping with the staggering global 
problems America faces — inflation 
and money; energy and resources; 


gency sharing of oil with Europe and 


Japan, for example, or to join with ἡ 
others in assuring equitable access to - 


food supplies in case of shortage, the: 
average voter will need to understand 
why such measures are essential 


for, 
America’s own long-term interests in . 


an interdependent world. 


President Ford should overhaul the | 
respects, 


range of views before setting policies. 
As in the past, a special assistant for 
the NSC, outside any 


department, | 
should be charged with assuring that ἡ 


various opinions and analyses are- 
Se on critical problems. This 
bs aajiackeity ἐπίραε δὲ Soy Whee so 


many issues combine political, ecs-- 


nomic, and security aspects. 
This will require a change in the 
present arrangements. Now the NSC 


ago, the press reported that this step . 


would be taken. But if it was consid-- 
ered, Dr. Kissinger headed it off. 


of policy, the” 
disregard of allies, and the negiect of.. 
τ the Congress and the public. 


This change is, however, 8. neces-_— 


sary one for better policymaking. 
While the Secretary of State should 
have a primacy in the Cabinet on 


foreign affairs, they cannot be his - 


personal preserve. For wise decisions 
the President needs to receive inputs 
from differing perspectives. The Sec- 
retary of State, as a key adviser, can 
hardly also be a disinterested assis- 
tant, seeing that competing views are 


: rey presented to the ‘Presi- 


: ‘The revival of the NSC systeri can 
‘also help assure more coherence and 
consistency in our policy. Where the 
principal advisers must articulate 
and debate the issues before the 
President, it is more likely that all 
aspects, including the long-term con- 
sequences, will be taken into account. 
And an orderly NSC system could 
open the way for experts in State and 
other departments to contribute more 
to the making and conduct of U.S. 
policy. And wider participation by 
officials will in turn facilitate working 
τι other countries on many prob- 
‘lems. 
Better policymaking is only half the 
task, however. The other half is 
building a consensus to support it. 


That will require the President and. 


the key Cabinet officers to make a 
more conscious and continuing effort 
. to explain and justify U.S. policies to 


That was not done under the Nixon 
administration. Too often slogans and 
theater were used as a.substitute for 
reasoned explanation and justifica- 
‘ion. In the period ahead, it will be 
‘essential to correct that deficiency. 


” The President must give the lead, but 
- Congress must also play its part, 
will especially through 


its major com- 
mittees. While they can seldom in- 


- itlate policy, they ‘can help to make 


sure that it is soundly based and 
coherent. 


‘Dr. Bowie is a member of the 
Harvard Center for International 
Ps hp and of the Harvard fac- 


Why’ barns same 

in a nation noted for its variety, it 
has seemed inconsistent for so many 
barns to be painted red. Is it possible 


‘that there was universal esthetic . 


agreement on the beauty of barn red? 


years. Did red make tor contented 


livestock, or help preserve grain? No 
one hasevertriedtoproveso. . 


ment and design of barns’ in this 


nation’s early years: were thought- - 
- fully planned. But the wood was 


milk and lime, sometimes mixed with 


lmseed oil, did the job‘just fine. The. - 


red barn was born. Function and 


utility, not art, presitied at the birth of 
- a tradition. — Milwaukee Journal | ἐ 


. present. The Fed iet the recession get 
out of hand. Were the Federal’ Re- 


τ hardly 
ata ees eteredn the basi δα toes, 
‘constituted and as 1 


fs comprised: 


today? There are the same 


number from the saziie δ walks of life ‘ing 


Now what is to preclude the exact 
same human error from recurring? 
As to the consumer and wholesale 
price indices, the wholesale price 
index fell less than .4 percent from 


January, 1927, to Dec: 31, 1929, This is 
earthshaking event. Con- 


hardly an 
versely, the 8.9. percent rise in that 
index last month is an zed rate 
‘ot orer se percent 

The significance of the\ current 


. rapid incremental rate of inflation is 
that goods are being priced out of ᾿ 


SO ee 


ee ee ee 


Korea and Japan 
Τὸ The Chrisilan Science MooRer: 

_ It'{s patently clear the “Chogore 
a North Korean Communist fed 
ation of Korean residents in Jap: 
has been using Japsn asa base 
infiltrate North Korean agents i 
the Republic to carry out subvers! 
and terrorist activities against { 
ΟΡ and government of my cn 


ah & patriotic Korean resident 
Malaysia, I wish to appeal to you 
urge the Japanese Gover 

(1) ‘Spare no effort 


to be North Korea's political orgs 


> but is actually a front for subversh 


and terrorist activities against st tt 
Republic of Korea. 

In the interest of peace and stabilit 
in strategic Bast Asia, I feel it : 
urgent for Japan to clear the doubts i 

Koreans, . 


the minds of 
: rae 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia ς 


” Letters expressing να 
views are welcome. Each’ re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually. 

' acknowledged. All are ee to 
condensation. 


Point of. view 
What Kennedy did for his country 
By Roscoe Drummond . 
‘Washington he couldn't win or would be too 


Tt was really not a dttfieult decision 
for Sen. Edward Kennedy to make, 
because he was foreclosing only the 
present, not a future quest for the 
presidency. 

Itisa constructive and honorably 
taken decision. It benefits himself, his 


cause it shows him in a most favor- 
able light, intent upon putting lits duty 


opposed 
This gives a better oppertumity to 
heal the bitter dissensions created-by 
the McGovern. nomination and cam- 


Nixon administration. Tha’ 
ceived. 
The most debated 


:Senator’s_ decision is whatdmost in- 
fluenced him to do it? ἢ the 


a bless. | 
- ing well earned and grajgtully re- 


searred in the process.. I think he 
sincerely belleved he could affec- 
tively counter the Chappaquiddick 
questioning — ee oe 
could. succeed so soon after the 
miasma of Watergate — and there- 
fore Chappaquiddick was a lesser 
factor in the final equation. ΕΣ 

It, seems to me that Kenuedy ben- 
efits considerably by his action: He 
probably won't have to wait until-1964 
to decide again. The second deoision. 
will more likely come six years hence 
because it will be very hard for any 
Democrat''to win: the presidenty.in 


᾿ 1976. Gerald Ford will be eligible for 


‘only one full term. Assuming Kis re- 
election as Senator from Massaclu- 


. setts, Kennedy will have six: more 


valuable years of public service and 
the nation will be watching. how.well_ 
[lira ecaiag ΤΟΝ 15, cerca age 
wisdom. 


᾿ Naturally the other ‘1. Demo- 
cratic possibilities — = 11 78 of them --. 


“candidate donnybrook in the. two’ 
score or more presidential primaries 
which will be held in 1976. 

One commentator sees it as ironic 


harassed by two Hone, : 
τὶ onda sister and ἃ sonpeateing 


Ἢ, and a sister and a 
grave maladies — and at Ἐ 


Or διὰ ennedy fel mat met 
puzzlement, and 


- bination of red oxide of fron, skimmed χὰ 


ἐν the 0.8. has moved to the right in the 


record in the 
- Senate on domestic policy as moat of 
the self-styled Mberalg, and foreign 
policies ‘do not rest on ideological 
grounds, Taking 3, constructively aus- 
-Bicious attitude toward U-S.-Soviet 
Getente and wanting to be sure it 
_works both ways js neither conserva- 
‘tive nor liberal. - . 
' Democratic. politicians are pretty 
well aware that the political center in 


